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THE PRAYER-SEEKER. 
Along the aisle where prayer was made 
A woman, all in black arrayed, 
Close-veiled, between the kneeling host, 
With gliding motion of a ghost, 
Passed to the desk and laid thereon 
A scroll which bore these words alone-- 

Pray for me! 


Back from the place of worshiping 
She glided like a guilty thing; 
The rustle of her draperies, stirred 
By hurrying feet, alone was heard ; 
While, full of awe, the preacher read, 
As out into the dark she sped: 

“ Pray for me! ” 


Back to the night from whence she came, 
To unimagined grief or shame! 
Across the threshhold of that door 
None knew the burden she bore ; 
Alone she left the written scroll, 
The legend of a troubled soul— 
Pray for me! 


Glide on, poor ghost of woe or sin! 
Thou leav’st a common need within ; 
Each bears, like thee, some nameless weight, 
Some misery inarticulate, 
Some secret sin, some shrouded dread, 
Some household sorrow all unsaid. 
Pray for us! 


Pass on! The type of all thou art, 
Sad witness to the common heart ! 
With face in veil and seal on lip, 
In mute and strange companionship, 
Like thee we wander to and fro, 
Dumbly imploring as we go ; 

Pray for us! 


Ah, who shall pray, since he who pleads 
Our want perchance hath greater needs ? 
Yet they who make their loss the gain 
Of others, shall not ask in vain, 
And heaven bends low to hear the prayer 
Of love from lips of self-despair : 

Pray for us! 


In vain remorse and fear and hate 

Beat with bruised hands against a fate, 

Whose walls of iron only move, 

And open to the touch of love. 

He only feels his burden fall 

Who, taught by suffering, pities all. 
Pray for us! 


He prayeth best who leaves unguessed 

The mystery of another's breast. 

Why cheeks grow pale, why eyes o’erflow, 

Or heads are white, thou need’st not know, 

Enough to note by many a sign 

That every heart hath needs like thine. 
Pray for us! 


Joun G. WHITTIER. 





Apple-seeds cost ten dollars a ton, but THE 
REvoLUTION—which contains as many seeds 
of good as the original apple did of evil— 
costs only two dollars for a year’s subscrip- 


tion, 

—The story of “ Manand Wife” is founded 
on the case of “ Yelverton versus Yelverton,” 
which was tried in England some years ago, 
and most of the facts stated there are things 
that really occurred. 








THOUGHTS OF MARGARET FULLER, 


BY RACHEL RAY, 

The later developments of the woman ques- 
tion have brought into our ranks many wo- 
men who had previously won triumphs in the 
field of pure literature. Nearly a quarter of 
a century was allowed to elapse before the no- 
ble example of Margaret Fuller was followed 
to any very noticeable degree by the women 
of penoraft, her sisters in the literary field. 
Now, the majority of women writers who do 
not print their views upon the subject, or en- 
lighten lyceum audiences through the medium 
of lectures, are more or less in sympathy with 
the cause. Some, who are not yet brave 
enough to avow themselves reformers, and ac- 
cept the odium - which still attaches to out- 
spoken advocacy, mask their opinions, and 
only give them to the world through peep- 
holes. Others deal with the question in a 
serio-comic strain. Others, like Gail Hamilton, 
do not lay the. chief stress upon suffrage, but 
do yeoman’s service in claiming every other 


.| right and privilege. Others, like Mrs. Stowe, 


are imperfect sympathizers—more for us, per- 
haps, than against us—freezing and thawing, 
according to the mood of the movement. 

Among those women belonging to literature, 
whose pure devotion to principle early brought 
them intosympathy with the movement, rev- 
erent mention must be made of Lydia Maria 
Child and Mrs. Follen—a name not so well 
known as it deserves to be—a thoroughly 
sweet and lovely woman, whose power . of 
charming and influencing minds, all who en- 
joyed her acquaintance enthusiastically affirm. 
Still I cannot refrain from placing Margaret 
Fuller as the leader of this band of female 
writers, both because her views so far outran 
the day in which she lived and wrote, and be- 
cause she saw with such clearness of vision 
the various phases through which the great 
reform was destined to pass. 

In a certain sense, Margaret Fuller, was the 
prototype and creation of the great reform 
movement. By the vigor of her genius she 
emancipated herself from all the conventional 
modes of thinking and judging by. which wo- 
men are fettered, without injuring her influ- 
ence by any wild or erratic tendencies. Her 
v.ews are sound and practical, based on a deep 
and sometimes poetic insight of the laws which 
govern human nature. She marched on proudly 
and bold, never stopping short in her claims for 
the most absolute rights for which the women 
of our own day are asking. Her thought ad- 
vanced freely along the track, and followed 
every truth out to its ultimate results. Our 
advance up to this moment has furnished no 
bolder thinker than Margaret Fuller. Asa 
writer she was unequal, and oftentimes unsat- 
isfactory. Asa talker, she had no . If we 
could have had preserved to us all that Mar- 








garet said upon these subjects so near her 
heart, a treasure-house of ideas would have 
been laid open for our inspection. There are 
passages illumined by gems scattered all 
through the pages she wrote; and some of 
these I propose to gather up and lay before the 
readers of THE REVOLUTION, that they may 
see how noble was the growth and develop- 
ment of the mind of her who still perhaps 
deserves to rank as the foremost woman of ge- 
nius that America has produced, 

She tells us that when she wrote “ Woman 
in the Nineteenth Century,” she was just at the 
zenith of her career, “I stand,” she says, “ in 
the sunny noon of life, Objects no longer 
glitter in the dews of morning; neither are 
yet softened by the shadows of evening. 
Climbing the dusty hill, some fair effigies that 
once stood for symbols of human destiny have 
been broken ; those I still have with me show 
defects in this broad light. Yet enough is left, 
even by experience, to point distinctly to the 
glories of that destiny—faint, but not to be 
mistaken streaks of the future day.” 


Here we have broad noonday thoughts free 
from the illusions of youth or the conserva- 
tism of age. How fine is this which follows 
asa motto for those who strive to live up- 
wards towards a high ideal. “Always the 
soul says to us all, cherish your best hopes as a 
faith, and abide by them in action,” 

To the objectors who cry out concerning 
the dangers of enlarging woman’s privileges 
with too much haste she says: “ Were this 
freedom to come suddenly, I have no fear of 
the consequences, Individuals might commit 
excesses ; but there is not only in the sex a 
reverence for decorums and limits inherited 
and enhanced, from generation to generation, 
which many years of other life could not ef- 
face; but anative love in woman as woman, 
of proportion, of ‘the simple art of not too 
much, a Greek moderation which would 
create immediately a restraining party—the 
natural legislators and instructors of the rest— 
and would gradually establish such rules as 
are needed to guard, without impeding life,” 

When asked what position women may fill, 
she answers, “ Let them be sea captains, if 
you will. Ido not doubt there are women well 
fitted for such an office, and if so, I should be as 
glad to see them init as to welcome the maid 
of Saragossa, or the maid of Messolonghi, or 
the Suliote heroine, or Emily Plater.” 

In opposition to the idea that society is go- 

g to suffer any great overthrow, she says; 
“Thave no doubt that a large proportion of 
women would give themselves to the same 
employments as now. Mothers will delight to 
make the nest soft and warm. Nature would 
take care of that; no need to clip the wings of 
any bird that wants to soar and sing, or finds 
in itsélf the strength of pinion for a migratory 
flight unusual to its kind) The difference 
would be that all need not be constrained to 
employment for which some are unfit.” 

No better argument than the following was 
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= 
ever urged in regard to the necessity for wo 


man’s independence: “I have urged on woman 
independence of man; not that I do not think 
the sexes mutually needed by one another, but 
because, in woman, this fact has led to an ex- 
cessive devotion which has cooled love, de- 
graded marriage, and prevented either sex 
from being what it should be to itself or the 
other.” 


Her appeal to American women to use in- 
fluence against the crime of annexing Texas 
is as noble in its way as Mrs. Howe’s protest 
against war, and almost indentical in senti- 
ment and language: “Tell them,” she says, 
“that the heart of woman demands nobleness 
and honor in men, and that if they have not 
purity, have not mercy, they are no longer 
fathers, lovers, husbands, sons of theirs !” 

Here is an illustration of the deterioration 
woman suffer in boarding-houses: “ A profli- 
gate woman who left her accustomed haunts, 
and took service in a New York boarding- 
house, said “she had never heard talk so vile 
at the Five Points as from the ladies of the 
boarding-house.” And why? Because they 
were idle; because, having nothing to engage 
them, they dwell with unnatural curiosity on 
the ill they dared not go to see.” ° 


The following is a beautiful sentiment, 
which, if practically believed in, ought to take 
all stigma fromage:; “It is time, indeed, that 
men and women both should cease to grow 
old in any other way than ,as the tree does, 
full of grace and honor.” 

Speaking of Miss Martineau and, Miss Bar- 
rett, (afterwards Mrs. Browning,) she says: 
“These persons need not health or youth or 
the charms of personal presence to make their 
thoughts available. A few more such, and 
‘old woman’ shall not be the synonym for im- 
becility, nor ‘old maid’ a term of contempt, 
nor woman be spoken of as a reed shaken by 
the wind.” 

These sentences, which follow, are as true 
as any that were ever written: “If women are 
to be bondmaids let it be to men superior to 
women in fortitude, in aspiration, in moral 
power, in refined Bense of beauty. You who 
give yourselves ‘to be supported,’ or because 
one must ‘love something’ are they who make 
the lot of the sex such that mothers are sad 
when daughters are born ?” 

Here is an incident full of beautiful sugges- 
tiveness: “ An Indian woman dreamt in youth 
thatshe was betrothed to the sun. She built her 
@ wigwam apart, and filled it with emblems of 
her alliance and means of an independent life. 
There she passed her days, sustained by her 
own exertions and true to her supposed en- 
gagement.” In any tribe, we believe a woman 
who lived as if she was betrothed to the sun 
would be tolerated, and the rays which made 
her youth blossom sweetly would crown her 
with a halo in age. 

“T would have woman lay aside all thought 
such as-she habitually cherishes of being 
taughtandlead by men. I would have her like” 
the Indian girl, dedicate herself to the sun— 
the Sun of Truth—and go nowhere if his 
beams did not make clear the path. I would 
have her free from compromise, from com- 
complaisance, from helpnessness, because I 
would have her good enough, and strong 
enough. to love all beings from the fullness, 
not from the poverty of her being.” 

Notbing, in the abstract, can make old 


maids contemptible but pettiness. and folly. 
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“ Perhaps the next generation, looking deeper 
into this matter, will find that contempt is put 
upon old maids or old women, if at all, 
merely because, they do not use the elixir 
which would always keep them young. Under 
its influence a gem brightens yearly, which is 
only seen to more advantage through the fis- 
sures time makes in the casket. No one thinks 
of Michael Angelo’s Persican Sibyl, or St. The- 
resa, or Tasso’s Leonora, or the Greek Electra, 
as an old maid, more than of Michael Angelo 
or Canova as old bachelors; though all had 
reached the period in life’s course appointed 
to take that degree.” 

Some of the conjectures in the following 
paragraph have already been answered in the 
affirmative: “ Whether much or little has been 
done, or will be done ; whether women will add 
to the talent of narration the power of sys- 
tematizing ; whether they will carve marble 
as well as draw and paint, is not important. 
But that it should be acknowledged that they 
have intellect which needs developing; that 
they should not be considered complete, if be- 
ings of affection and habit, alone is impor- 
tant.” 


Showing how a great mind shed a glory upon 
the world, she says of Mme. De Stael’s genius: 
“Tts beams make the obscurest schoolhouse 
in’ New England warmer and lighter to the 
little rugged girls who are gathered together 
on its wooden bench. They may never through 
life hear her name; but she is not the less their 
benefactress.” 


Here is the law which she lays down forre- 
formers: “Those who would reform the 
world, must show that they do not speak in the 
heat of wild impulse ; their lives must be un- 
stained by passionate error; they must be se- 
vere law-givers to themselves. They must be 
religious students of the divine purpose with 
regard to man, if they would not confound the 
fancies of a day with the requisitions of eternal 
good; their liberty must be the liberty of law 
and knowledge.” 


Here is the enunciation of sexless virtue, 
“The beauty of Cordelia is neither male nor 
female; it is the beauty of virtue.” 

“ This land,” she says, “ must pay back its 
debt to woman, without whose aid it would 
not have been brought into alliance with the 
civilized world.” An equivalent must be ren- 
dered to the sex for Isabella’s jewels. 

The following isa cure for the desire which 
so many women vainly express to be men: 
“ Were they free, were they wise, fully to de- 
velop the strength and beauty of woman, they 
would never wish to be men or man-like. It 
is with the woman as with the slave ; tremble 
not before the free man, but before the slave 
who has his chain to break.” 

Here we see what unrecognized and irre- 
sponsible influence leads to: “The English 
shop-keeper’s wife does not vote; but it is for 
Wer interest that the politician canvasses by 
the coarsest flattery. France suffers no wo- 
man on her throne, but her proud nobles kiss 
the dust at the feet of Pompadour and Dubar- 
ry; for such flare in the lighted foreground 
where a Roland would modestly aid in the 
closet.” 

Never was the absolute freedom of souls 
more nobly set forth than in the following 
passage: “ As the friend of the negro assumes 
that one man cannot by right hold another in 
bondage, so should the friend of woman as- 
sume that man cannot by right Jay, even well 
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meant, restrictions onwoman. “If the 
negro be a soul, if the woman be a soul, 
appareled in flesh to one master only, are 
they accountable? There is but one law for 
souls, and if there is to be an interpreter of it, 
he must come, not as man or gon of man, 
but as Son of God.” 

Here is recognition of the fact that the cause 
of woman has been evolved by the natural pro- 
gress of liberty: “It should be remarked that 
as the principle of liberty is better understood 
and more nobly interpreted, a broader protest 
is made in behalf of woman. Asmen become 
awarethatfew men have had a chance, they 
are inclined to say that no women have ever 
had a fair chance.” 

Margaret Fuller deals with all the graver 
and more painful social problems, openly 
and courageously. She would, doubtless, have 
been grieved and shocked had she lived in our 
day to note the efforts which some reformers 
are now making to narrow the movement. 
down to suffrage alone, when wrongs cry out. 
from the very ground, so that we cannot close 
our ears. 

She declares with boldness, that “where 
legislators admit that ten thousand prostitutes 
are a fair proportion to one city, and husbands 
tell their wives that it is folly to expect chas- 
tity from men, it is inevitable that there should 
be many monsters of vice.” 

This is the picture which she draws of Eng- 
lish society: “In the country of Sidney and 
Milton, the metropolis is a den of wickedness, 
anda sty of sensuality. In the country of 
Lady Russell, the custom of English peeresses 
of selling their daughters to the highest bidder 
is made the theme and jest of fashionablé nov- 
els by unthinking children, who would stare 
at the idea of sending them to a Turkish slave- 
dealer, though the circumstances of the bargain 
are less degrading, and it is not done in defiance 
of an acknowledged law of right in the land, 
and the age.” 

In the following passage she depicts the sin 
of defiled men: “Your forms degraded and 
your eyes clouded by secret sin; natural har- 
mony broken and fineness of perception de- 
stroyed in your mental and bodily organiza- 
tion ; God and love shut out from your hearts 
by the foul visitants you have permitted there ; 
incapable of pure marriage; incapable of pure 
parentage ; incapable of worship. O, wretched 
men, your sin is itsown punishment! You 
have lost the world in losing yourselves.” 

Here is another picture of an opposite kind: 
“ A man, himself of unbroken purity, reported 
to me the words of a foreign artist, that ‘ the 
world would never be better till men subjected 
themselves to the same laws they had imposed 
on-women.’” The artist, he added, was true 
to his thought. The same was true of Canova; 
the same of Beethoven. “Like each other 
demi-god, they kept themselves free from 
stain.” 

Instances might be multiplied to demonstrate 
the depth and clearness of Margaret Fuller’s 
moral vision; but I trust that such of her 
thoughts as have here been given will induce 
some who are not familiar with her invalua- 
ble works, to read and ponder them well, for 
they are pregnant with meaning, and full of 
beautiful suggestions. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 

Mr. Horace Greeley is a judge of newspa- 

pers, and he knows that Tux Revoourior is 





worth more than its subscription price, which 
is only two dollars a year. 
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MEN IN WOMAN'S SPHERE, 


BY HARRIET 8. BROOKS. 

The Times says that there are half a dozen 
dressmaking establishments in New York 
where the sewing upon dresses is almost en- 
tirely performed by men, although they are 
not visible to the ladies who call to give their 
orders. Inthe second story are big, bushy- 
headed Hungarians, Austrians, and Poles, sew- 
ing with great rapidity on fabrics of many 
hues and textures. 

They earn, by the piece, from*$22 to $32 
per week, and as high as $36 by working over 
hours at 25 cents per hour. The cutter is a 
man at $25 per week. 


They vary in age from 25 to 60, and have 
all served an apprenticeship in their several 
native countries. 


In the same establishment are girls employed 
on machines, who earn from $9 to $12 per 
week, 


Each bastes his dress and prepares it for 
fitting; and, when fitted, finishes it with rapid- 
ity at all points. Two dozen women are often 
found upon a dress, working piece-meal at its 
several parts. Women, from a want of train- 
ing, are rarely perfect. Some excel in one or 
two departments, and are deficient in others. 
* * * The prices obtained by the men for 
making a dress vary with the material. A 
figured organdie was shown, finished in a day 
and a quarter, with hems, bands, trimming of 
waist and drapery, high in the neck. 

“Men dressmakers,” men millioners, men 
in the laundry, men in the cook-room, men 
everywhere! Really woman’s sphere is getting 
narrow—too narrow even for old-time notions. 
In the nursery we have go-carts, baby-jumpers 
and cradles which, being wound up, rock them- 
selves. And when the Celestials come to our 
aid as kitchen-boys and housekeepers, what 
then? There is but one thing left, maternity; 
and I verily believe, if it were in the range of 
possibilities that men would compass that 
also as a masculine privilege. Everything in 
the line of woman’s labor that can be made 
to pay, men are crowding themselves into. 
Still every public journal tells us there are 
more women than men. A noted French 
writer says that the world is growing feminine; 
and, judging from the present peculiar adapta- 
bility of men to feminine employment, we 
should say that there is more truth than fancy 
in the assertion. If our progressive male 
members of society are really aspiring to be- 
come womanly in their employments, what 
shall we do? It isto be hoped that these 
“vexed questions” about woman’s labor will 
some day work themselves clear, as also the 
muddled brains in the community in regard 
to them. 





AN INCIDENT OF TRAVEL. 


In a recent journey from Chicogo to my 
home in New England, I stopped an hour and 
a half at a junction depot, I had sat some 
time so completely absorbed in my own 
thoughts, that of all the comers and goers none 
attracted my attention for a moment till a 
sallow, care-worn, plainly-dressed woman sat 
down by my side. She seemed distressed ; and 
I expect I looked the sympathy I felt, for she 
turned to me with tears in her eyes and said, 
“It is hard to part with friends—so hard!” 


Upon my expressing a hearty assent to this 
sentiment, she went on to tell me that her 
niece, who with her baby had been visiting 
her from Iowa, had just left in the cars for 
her far distant home. She told me how much 
attached she was to her niece, and how she 
had come to love “ that dear baby,” and now 
she feared she might never see them again. 
“Oh!” I said, “itis nothing to go to Iowa 
now. I have just returned from Chicago, and 
it seems a short journey. You must go and 
return her visit.” She hesitated a moment 
and then said, “It is rot the dime it takes; it is 
the money;” and then in a broken voice she 
added, “it 7s hard for a woman who has 
worked as I have to have nothing to show 
for it.” In answer to my questions, she then 
told me she had been married thirty-seven 
years, (was married at twenty,) and had 
worked all that time. “‘ Not as women generally 
work,” she said, “for I never shirked any kind 
of work. I have never been out of Massachu- 
setts since I was married. I have done the 
house-work of a large farm (one hundred 
acres) and all the dairy work, besides going 
to market myself, five miles, with butter and 
cheese; and I never had any help except a 
young sister of mine, who staid only a few 
months. We have always had enough to eat 
and drink; but all the money my husband invests 
as fast as it comes in, and he grows more and 
more anxious to save every cent as he grows 
older.” 

“But why,” I asked, “don’t you take 
some of the butter and cheese money ?” “I’ve 
tried that,” said she with animation, “ but he 
always finds it out.” 

“Now,” said I, “ my good woman you have 
a right to your share of that money, just as 
good a right as your husband has—you know 
you have—and you have something to do 
about it. It may be a great trial to move in 
this matter, but don’t sit quietly under such 
treatment any longer. Tell him you will not 
submit to it. There are women all over the 
country working for women situated just as 
you are, and you must make an effort for 
yourselveg It is your duty to protest against 
such injustice. Tell your husband you are 
going West next summer, and that you must, 
and will, have the money, and stick to it.” After 
a pause—“ Sell one of the pigs,” I suggested. 
(You should have seen her look of surprise, al- 
most of horror). “ Yes,” Isaid again, “sell one of 
the pigs if necessary.” When you get home 
talk to all the married women, your neighbors, 
and tell them if they will try to help them- 
fselves in this matter, others will stand by 
them; and talk to all the young women, and 
tell them never to marry a man who will not 
agree to a just division of the property they 
may earn together.” For answer, she was 
just beginning to tell me of her husband’s 
absolute refusal to make a will, (they have no 
children,) when we were interrupted by the 
arrival of the train. I had only time to ask 
her name and address, when she passed into 
the car and secured her seat, and I lost sight 
of her. After a moment's delay, I too was in 
the car, and as I hurried to the only empty 
seat left, I felt my hand seized upon and 
kissed. I looked down upon that care-worn 
and faded face, so full of gratitude for sym- 
pathy as it was, and vowed then and there 
that I would do something, any thing, all things, 
for such poor, oppressed, household slaves 





whenever and wherever [ should, have the op- 
portunity. 


* 





ABOUT ROSE BUSHES. 


BY PRISCILLA PRIMROSE. 


—— 


“Dear me, Mrs. Primrose, how do you 
manage to have such nice rose bushes? ours 
are frightful. Don’t you have any slugs ?” 

I told Miss Mary how I “manage,” andI 
have no objection to;tel] you too, REVOLUTION, 
if you wish to know; for I have seen other 
gardens besides my pretty neighbor's that 
were rendered truly frightful by these skele- 
tons at the feast of summer beauty. 

I treat my roses precisely as Moses does his 
raspberries: cut out thé old wood every year, 
I prune in July, after the roses are gone, and 
remove all weak and spindling shoots as well 
the last year’s growth. 

My bushes stand in a border where no grass 
is allowed to grow; the soil is stirred frequent- 
ly about the roots, and soap-suds applied freely 
on wash-days. 

Moses covets the suds for his young fruit- 
trees, and when there is any left after water- 
ing the roses, I let him have it, but he never 
gets the first suds. ‘“ No, Moses,” I said, when 
he broached the subject, “so long as I do the 
washing I shall dispose of the suds.” Char- 
coal, too, is excellent for roses, and I always 
give them a heavy mulch of it in the spring, 
There, REVOLUTION, that is the way I “manage” 
to have large rich-colored roses in June, and 
pretty green bushes all summer. My bushes 
don’t know the meaning of the word slug, 
for there has never been one near them. 

The rose-border may be kept gay all sum- 
mer, if the bushes are set a few feet apart, and 
annuals planted between them. The zinnia is 
desirable for this purpose, for it will flower 
quite early if started in a seed-bed, and con- 
tinues in bloom until frost comes. Then, 
besides, this plant is of a stately habit, and 
will show well among the bushes, and for 
that reason is to be prefcrred to other annuals 
equally beautiful, but of smaller size. 








Boston is beginning to imitate New York by 
employing young women reporters and jour- 
nalists. Miss Sarah L. Joy, of the Post, is 
well known by her “ stunning” report of Miss 
Blanche Butler’s wedding. We are glad to 
hear that she is a thorough-going woman suf- 
fragist. Mrs. Livermore, and Julia Ward 
Howe are editors of the Woman’s Journal, and 
are too well known to require comment. Mrs, 
Abby Sage Richardson is mentioned as recently 
having been added to the number of progres- 
sive women in Boston. Kate Field, though 
living in Boston, corresponds principally for 
the New York Tribune. “ A. G. W.” of the 
Journal, is Mrs. A.G. Woolson. Miss Louise 
M. Thurston, of Lynn, reported the late Mur- 
ray Centennial Celebration at Gloucester, for 
the Journal. The Commonwealth has several 
lady contributors, including Mrs. Ames, and 
Mrs. A. W. Howard. Mrs. Howard’s nom de 
plume is Von Vohning. A paper without one 
or more women on its list of editors and re- 
porters will soon come to be considered like 
the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 

—_———— 

“To do good and to communicate, forget 
not,” says an apostle. Now the way “ to do 
good” is to extend the circulation of Tue 
Revo.orior, and the way “to communicate” 
is to send two dollars by mail addressed to 
Tue Revo.vtion, Box 3093, New York City. 
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Hotes About Women. 


—‘ Feminary ” is a new Western expression 
for female seminary. 

—Bret Harte and his writings are to be 
lectured about by Mrs. E. 8. Forman, of Salem, 
Mass. 

— For the first time in thirty years the 
New Haven county jail is withont a female 
prisoner. 

—A charming girl in Covington, Ky., last 
week, giggled to the extent of dislocating her 
lower jaw. 

—Mazzini has written an earnest letter to a 
lady friend in England, favoring the cause of 
woman suffrage. 

—Mary Louise Boree is the first purely Af- 
rican girl whom the New Orleans schools have 
graduated as a teacher. 


—Madame Janauschek has met with in- 
different success only at the Chestnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia. 

—New York young ladies are forming 
“ walking clubs,” for the purpose of walking 
eight or ten miles a day, 

—Alice, Crown Princess of Hesse, and sec- 
ond daughter of Queen Victoria, is a warm 
disciple of “free religion.” 

—Miss Rhoda Neatherly is the Democratic 
candidate for Superintendent of Schools in 
Delaware county, Iowa. 

—Miss “ Netta” has been engaged as regular 
reporter of Mr. George H. Stout’s news as- 
sociation in Nassau street. 

—Miss Anthony will be present at the 
Detroit Convention, which takes place on the 
29th and 30th of November. 

—A German woman living at Batavia, N. 

. Y., has this fall husked with her own hands 
over three hundred bushels of corn. 


—The receipts of the fair now being held 
in this city in aid of the French wounded, for 
one evening last week, amounted to $12,000. 

—Here is a specimen of wood-czaft. 

“Mies Oaroline Wood, of Iowa, has reCfaimed 160 
acres of wild prairie land, and has planted 200 fruit and 
4,000 maple trees, all with her own hands. 


—‘A girl who has lost her beau may as well hang up 
her fiddle.” 


Yes, poor soul; there is nothing for her to 
hope for now, this side the grave. 


—‘*A lady boasts of having read sixty French novels 
through during the last summer.” 


Such an evidence of well spent time and 
improved morals certainly does her credit, 

—Lydia Becker, the prominent woman's 
rights advocate, was recently elected a mem- 
ber of the School Board in Manchester, Eng- 
land. ; 

—The spectacle of a woman driving a two- 
horse team, with two black bears and a cow 
chained behind, enlivened a Western city re- 
cently. 

—Among the Americans in Berlin, at last 
accounts, was Miss Vinnie Ream, accompan- 
ied by her parents and a distinguished party 
of friends- 

—A Mrs. Miller raised on her farm near 
Lawrence, Kansas, 8,000 bushels of sweet 
potatoes, valued at $1,800. Only fifteen acres 
were planted. 

—At a fair, Miss a girl of 
fifteen, won te prem ina ove A viv 
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—Mrs, Blanchard has been appointed justice 
of the peace at Portland, Me., and her hus- 
band is now the meekest man there, for fear 
she will send him up. 

—Mrs. W. C. Johnson is lecturing in In- 
diana on “ Man in the Raw.” Now, let some 
more sentimental moralist compose a compan- 
ion piece, “ Woman Undone.” 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is soon to lec- 
ture in Jamestown, where she invites any- 
one who is able to meet her on the rostrum 
and discuss the Woman Question. 

—Miss Pauline Fletcher, at the age of 14, 
an adept in all the mysteries of algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, and so forth, is the 
champion mathematician of Indiana. ~ 


—“Fifty ladies in the United States are studying‘ 


with a view of becoming Ministers of the Gospel. The 
trouble, we fear, will be that some of them will not 
stick to the text.” 


Why not, Mr. Editor? Please inform us. 


—Bessie Colton, of Cass county, Ind., boasts that 


she was once engaged to eight young gentlemen at the 
same time. 


Miss Bessie evidently has a lofty idea of the 
things one can reasonably be proud of. 


—“A woman’s tongue wags like a lamb’s 
tail.” Tae REvoLUTION shows the manner 
of the wagging of many women’s tongues. 
The subscription price is only two dollars 
@ year. 


— A lady, very stout and large, at Newport, 
is called the “ Great Eastern,” and it is said 
that when she goes in to bathe it affects the 
tide, and the small boats rock as if a schooner 
was passing. 

—A young lady having read about a man 
having invented a stove which will consume 
its own smoke, hopes he will next devise a 
method whereby tobacco-smokers can con- 
sume their own smoke, 

—Anna Dickinson’s sister, Susie, is said to 
be one of the most fertile sources of that lec- 
turer’s inspiration. Susie is a qniet little home 
body, but brimful’of ideas. Anna thinks 
there’s no one like Susie. 


—The following English magazines are 
edited by women—Belgravia, by Mis Brad- 
don; St. James, by Mrs. Riddle; Hnglishwo- 
man’s Domestic Magazine, by Mrs. Beeton, and 
the Argosy, by Mrs. Henry Wood. 


—Here is a specimen of what one might call 
meanness run to seed; 

“Afellow in Evansville, Ind., the other day, bor. 
rowed money of a girl towhom he was engaged, in or- 
der to pay for a marriage license, and expended the 
money in procuring a license to marry another woman.” 

—‘There isan old woman in the State prison at 
Waupun, Wisconsin, who is eighty years of age. She 
was sent there for setting fire toabuilding. Whata 
commentary on our enlightened age ! 

We do not consider the above a specimen 
of “enlightened age,” but quite the reverse, 


—A new literary department has just been 
opened in the Western metropolis. Surely 
Chicago goes ahead of everything in enter- 
prise. A lady reporter goes to church, and 
writes up “Styles in the Sanctuary” for the 
Chicago papers. 

—“ Miss Juliette Newcomb, daughter of a prominent 
lawyer of Milwaukee, has just returned home after 
having made a debut in opera at Berlin, which was so 
brilliant that Minister Bancroft arose gayly from his 
box, and walked aroynd to congratulate her. Mr. Ban- 
croft does not congratplate young women who are not 
successful." 

Happy Miss Neweom), She may now go 
on her way rejoicing, 





—A woman in Iowa says she cannot keep 
house without Tae Revoiurion. Anybody 
else can have it for simply two dollars a year— 
sent by mail (or by female) to Box 3093, New 
York City. 


—Senator Pomeroy, a staunch supporter of 
woman’s enfranchisement, writes to THE 
REVOLUTION a private note earnestly urging 
a union of all the friends of the cause into one 
national association. 

—‘'The other day two young girls of Carlinville, Ill,, 
bound their drunken father hand and foot, and so 
kept him for two days. They finally released him on 
his promising to join the Sons of Temperance.” 

Compulsory pledges of reform seldom 
amount to much. 

—‘*Mr. Oliver, of Boston, who was married to Miss 
Rathbone in Albany a few days since, among other 
gifts, received from the bride's father a check for 
$50,000. It seems to us the monty should have been 
given to the bride.” 

We think so too. 


— Miss Jennie Collins’ book, “ Nature’s 
Aristocracy ; or, Battles and Wounds in the 
Time of Peace—a Plea for the Oppressed,” is 
edited by Col. Russell H. Conwell, the bril- 
liant writer. The book is highly spoken of. 


—At a barmaid show in London there were 
thirty-eight competitors. Miss Summers, who 
had number one bar also came out number 
one in the list of prizes, and became the for- 
tunate winner of a purse of twenty sovereigns 
anda gold watch and chain. : 


—Miss Hannah Sawtelle, of Kosciusko 
county, Ind., farmer’s daughter, possesses a 
most remarkable voice, and gives promise of 
becoming a great singer. She is going to 
Europe to finish her musical education under 
the best masters of the Old World. 


—It is now said that Bulwer borrowed the 
plot, characters and scenes of the “ Lady of 
Lyons” from a novel called “ Periora, or the 
Bellows Mender of Lyons,” written by Mrs. 
Hellen Maria Williams, and published fifty 
years ago in the New York Minerva. 


—Miss Harriette A. Keyser, who made her 
debut in the Lyceum last spring, lectured re- 
cently at the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, New York, with great eclat. Good 
judges say she promises to take rank with 
Anna Dickinson and Lillian Edgarton. 

—* The New York Commercial Advertiser states that 
a woman who sits on a street corner begging for pen- 
nies, and holding a wretched, sleeping child in her arms, 
rents the child for so much a week, and drugsit to con- 
tinued somnolence.” 

This traffic in children for purposes of street 
beggary should be put a stop to. 

—‘ At the annual school meeting at Lakeport, St. 
Clair county, Michigan, ladies were selected to the 
offices of moderator, assessor, and directors. It is 
claimed to have been done through spite.” 


This is the kind of spite we enjoy. We hope 
it will be manifested on all oceasions where 
school officers are to be chosen. 


— Olivia,” of the Philadelphia Press, thinks 
that Olive Logan’s intellectual faculties are 
just beginning to ripen. She says: 

“In a brief time she will realize that it is far better 
and more respectable to be called an able woman than 
*a darling old girl.’ She will stop lisping and putting 
her forefinger to the tips of her teeth.” 

—Mrs. Plank. who was born October 20th, 
1765, isstill living in her native town, Killingly, 
Connecticut. The venerable dame can walk 
about the house with the the help of her staff; 
her mind is tolerably clear, and she distinct- 
ly recollects many things connected with the 
war of the Revolutjon. 
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—The Democrat thus complains of women 
who don’t want to be petted. 

“A Cincinnatti woman named Slaughtmeyer, is 
censured for jumping out “of a two-story window to 
escape her husband, who wanted to pet her. He wanted 
to pet her with a hatchet, as was his usual custom. A 


pres can’t take any comfort with such a woman as 
t.** 


—In Austria, according to the Imperial Pat- 
ent of 1864, women as well as men vote in the 
class of landed proprietors, and in Sweden 
women also take part in the elections. In 
Russia, where every household is entitled to 
send a communal voter, women are often sent 
to vote as representatives of the family. 

—Here is a case of a man’s life fatally 
marred by love: 

‘An able-bodied man of forty, living at Bellefonte, 
Pa., has died of a regular broken heart. He was en- 
gaged to a girl of twenty, living at Lewisburgh, named 
Mary Marr, and when she wrote him a note saying she 


had sworn off marrying old people, it seemed to Marr 
his happiness, and he pined away and.died in two 


_ weeks, Cruel, cruel Mary Marr.” 


—The Foundling Asylum Fair, instituted 
by the Sisters of Charity, is now being 
held at the armory of the Twenty-second 
regiment in this city, and will continue some 
days longer. The object is one of the best 
that can be offered to the consideration of the 
public, and we hope the efforts of the good 
sisters will meet with abundant success. 


—‘‘A ladies’ debating society is the latest thing out 


in Flushing. Gentlemen are permitted to be present 
but not to talk,” 


The countenance of those gentlemen dur- 
ing the discussions must be a curious physio- 
nomical study. Don’t be cruel girls. Let 
them free their minds sometimes, provided 


they don’t insist on talking any more than you 
do. 


—The Brooklyn Daily Times, after praising 
a sermon the Rev. Pheebe Hannaford recently 
delivered in that city, says that: 

“It is a question of grave doubt whether preaching 
by women can ever become general, since it involves 
what may be called p.\ysical impossibilities.”’ 

We want to know what those physical im- 
possibilities are. Please Mr. Editor don’t take 
refuge in glittering generalities. 


—A society of ladies is being formed in Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, ‘the general objects of which are to 
free the members from the thraldom of fashion, and 
leave more time for pure, healthy pleasure, intellectual 
improvement, and ennobling pursuits, such as every 
true woman's heart craves.’ ”’ 

We are delighted with this token of promise 
from Lafayette. May this society of right- 
minded women grow and prosper, and make 
their admirable example felt in other towns. 


—“ Olivia” writes from Washington to 
Forney’s Press that 

“Wendell Phillips’ lecture ‘proved that an hour can 
be spent no more instructively than in listening to 
satire beside which Xantippe’s forked tongue sinks 
to the merest lullaby. Wendell Phillips’ voice pene- 
trates the brain like absynthe. The truths which he 


utters are flang like pieces of rugged metal, where they 
stick and fester in the mind!’” 


We feel concerned for “ Olivia,” and hope 
that effort of genius did not prove her last. 
%, -—Miss Julia Schofield is a beautiful young highway 

ber in New York. Young men load themselves 
down with greenbacks and rush through dark streets 


on purpose to be robbed by Miss Julia. This is im- 
portant, if true. 


Julia must be ubiquitous. We have heard 
of her in Ohio and various other parts of the 
Union, but never yet have had the pleasure of 
meeting any body who has laid bodily eyes 
on her; therefore, we are inclined to think she 
is a pretty bad little fiction. 





—“ Tell a woman she is a beauty,” says the 
proverb, THe RevoLuTion does not indulge 
in any such absurb flattery of its own sex. 
On the contrary, it tells women the plain, bit- 
ter, and wholesome truth about their indus- 
trial, political, and social degradation ;—all for 
two dollars a year—and now is the time to 
subscribe. 


—Here are some suggestions in regard to 
dress, which every woman should consider : 

“One of the first principles of dress regarding health 
is, that all portions of the body should be evenly cov- 
ered, so that there shall always be a free and uninfiu- 
euced circulation of blood. As women dress now, the 
great amount of clothing worn about the lumbar re- 
gions of the body, which at all times keeps that por- 
tion of the body warm, even when the extremities may 
be nearly frozen, produces a powerful determination of 
blood to those parts.” 

—The Albany Heening Times, in comment- 
ing on John Stuart Mill’s letter to Mrs. Davis 
in which he gives his hearty approval of the 
proposition that women should be impanelled 
on every jury where women are to be tried, 
Says: 

‘*As women proverbially judge one another more 
harshly than men, those unfortunate women who 
happened to be accused of criminal offences would pro- 
bably prefer to be tried dai a jury of the masculine 
gender,” 

We don’t think so. 


—A Woman’s Peace Convention, presided 
over by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, assembled in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on the evening of 
November 25th. Mrs. Howe addressed the 
meeting, and was followed by Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney. At the close of Mrs. Cheney’s re- 
marks, a committee was appointed, consisting 
of Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, and 
Mrs. Cheney to co-operate with other commit- 
tees, with a view of furthering the interests of 
the general convention, to be held in New 
York, on the 28rd of December. The meeting 
was large and enthusiastic. 


—Dr James Jackson, editor of T’he Laws of 
Life, writes to Mrs. Gen. Sherman, who has 
organized an anti-suffrage association in Wash- 
ington, and tells her some plain truths. Among 
other things he says: | 

“You and the women with you are about to ask 
Congress to act so as to make it difficult for the women 
of the nation to own property. If this is not directly 
true with reference to the womanhood of the entire 
Republic, it is emphatically true of the women of the 
District of Columbia and of the Territories. For, I 
repeat it, since it is worthy of repetition—that one can- 
not own property surely unless to her is accorded the 
right to manage it; and every property-owner in this 
country lacking the power to vote, holds property by 
sufferance, and so owns it under an insecure title.” 


—This is the way girls are bought and sold 
in our matrimonial market : 

“This took place between a distinguished financier 
and the daughter of an eminent naval officer. It is 
said that in this instance the consideration was not 
only a deed of a Fifth avenue mansion but $100,000 in 
valuable stocks. This match, as I have said, excited 
great notice, and even censure, owing to the husband's 
antecedents. As the season advances, the matrimonial 
market is getting excited, and several important 
bargains are now under way. Mention is made of an 
alliance near at hand between 4 four-story brownstone 
house, with carriage and servants, and a fortune on top 
of it of $250,000, on the one hand (encumbered by 200 
pounds of flesh and blood, with the bloated countenance 
of a rakish widower), and on the other a chignon and 
trousseau, a smattering of French, and love of the 
world, the flesh and the devil, all done up in the painted 
form of a fashionable young lady.” “. 


—Two maiden ladies, of Brooklyn—sub- 
scribers to THe Rzevo.ution—who believe 
practically in woman’s equality with man, bers 
their belief to ihe tenn eceae Ope sae 

ch ey of 
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carrying up every brick themselves. Two 
first-class masons afterward inspected the 
work, and asserted that the job was well and 
thoroughly done. This excited no unusual 
comment; in fact, like instances are every day 
occurring; but imagine the hubbub which 
would have accompanied it ten years’ ago. 
Truly we are progressing. The thickest out- 
side wall of prejudice has been battered down, 
and pleasanter work lies ahead. 


—The Circular of the Bureau of Education 
states, as the result of some recent investiga- 
tions on the subject: 

“That near-sightedness steadily increases from the 
lower grade of schools to the higher ones. Among the 
chief causes of near-sightedness Dr. Cohn considers the 
construction of the desks and chairs, and the manner in 
which school-rooms are generally lighted, Scholars 
but too easily accustom themselves to bend forward too 
closely over their books. This involves greater activity 
of the muscles of the eye, producing an increase of 
hydrostatic pressure in the back part of the eye-ball, 
and a prolongation of the axis of the eye, which by 
long continuance becomes a permanent condition. 

“ Guillaume found, among 731 scholars of the College 
Municipal in Neufchatel, 296, more than forty per cent., 
who freqnently suffered from headache. Girls seemed 
to be more sibject to it than boys, for among the for- 
mer there were fifty-one per cent., and among the latter 
twenty-eight per cent. The younger scholars suffered 
more from it than the oKer ones,” 

As a cause for this ft is stated that different 
species of noxious gases, particularly carbonic 
oxide, penetrate hot iron where stoves are 
used, and produce headache and vertigo—an 
excellent reason for abolishing stoves from 
houses and school-rooms. 


— We have already mentioned in THE 
Revo.vurion that Miss Martha J. Lamb, the 
author of “ The Aunt Mattie Library,” and of 
several historical works, had recently been 
elected a member of the New York Historical 
Society—the first instance of a woman’s re- 
ceiving that just honor. When this fact 
became known to the president of the Union 
Woman’s Suffrage Society, he sent Miss 
Lamb’s name (at her request) to the Long 
Island Historical Society, and asked that she 
might be chosen a member of that body. 
The librarian sent her the following prompt 
reply : 


Lone Istanp Historica. Society 
Brooxiyn, N. Y., Nov. 19, 1870. mt 


Mr. Theodore Tilton : 

Dezar Sir: I will present the name of Mise Martha 
J. Lamb, as proposed by you at our next meeting. We 
have eight women members of our society, and are ready 
to elect others. We had a woman as honorary member, 
the late Frances M. Caulkins, the well-known author. 

Very truly yours, Gzorce Hanna, Librarian. 

—It seems that there is a man in New York 
who believes that woman has executive capa- 
city, and he has nominated a very able woman 
of this sort to a very responsible office, as 
follows : 

To the Editor of the Sun: 
Sir: I am not an advocate of what is commonly called 


women’s rights, but it appears to me to be no more 
than fair that the women of the city should have a voice 


in the management of the police. For this reason I 
take the liberty of nominating Miss Susan B, Anthony 
to the-vacant place of Police Commissioner. She has 
more energy and more of the true sense of justice than 
all the men of my acquaintance. If she were a Police 
Commissioner the rights of all would be protected, and 
the wicked would be punished. Yours, 
A Horrman May. 

On reading the above, we said to ourselves, 
“How nice it would be to be arrested by 
Susan!” We would almost be tempted to 
behave badly on purpose to enjoy Susan’s 
official vigor in suppressing us! And what a 
pleasure she would take in dragging the men 
to justice! Yes, we are altogether in favor 
of Susan for Police Commissioner. 
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Our Wail Bag. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 





Vicrorta Press, November, 1870. 
To the Editor of The Revolution : 

I have just returned from a short lecturing 
tour in Hampshire and Kent, and must at once 
forward to you the news about the Metropol- 
itan School Board. The order from the 
Educational Board will be published in a few 
days, and the elections will take place during 
the last week in November. Mrs. William 
Grey is a candidate for the Chelsea Division, 
in which there are four thousand women rate- 
payers. I understand Dr. Lyon Playfair and 
Prof. Maurice have withdrawn through the 
pressure of other engagements. Mr. John 
Stuart Mill also thinks he can “be more use- 
ful to our common objects by not employing 
any time in a kind of administrative duty 
however important.” Miss Garrett, M. D., is 
a candidate for the Marylebone Division. It is 
understood that she is especially desirous of 
applying the powers of the Education Act so 
as to bring the street children to school. In 
her address to the rate-payers of the Division 
she says: 

“Tam in favor of the reading of the Bible in schools 
with such explanation as the teachers may find desir- 
able, bearing in mind the provisions of the Education 
Act by which religious Catechisms are not permitted 
to be used; the Scripture lesson is required to be given 
at the beginning or end of the school hours, and by 
which also any scholar may be withdrawn by his parent 
from such instruction without forfeiting any of the 
other benefits of the school. I am not in favor of 
allowing the Scripture lesson to be made a means of 
conveying to the scholars the special doctrines of the 
Church of England, or of any one of the dissenting 
bodies. I should discourage sectarian teaching to the 
utmost of my power, believing that all that it is desir- 
able to teach young children is that basis of elementary 
Christianity upon which the various Churches are 
agreed. I am in favor of the principle of compulsion. 
Iam convinced that, unless it be adopted, the new act 
will be, practically, almost inoperative, and, therefore, 
if elected I shall u-e every effort to discover, or to sup- 
port, effectual methods of enforcing the attendance of 
children at the schools, in spite of the many serious 
difficulties which I am aware such methods will en- 
counter. Ten years of professional work in two of the 
poorest districts of the East and West of London have 
given me some knowledge of the classes for whom this 
act is needed, and of the conditions under which it 
will have to be worked. I may perhaps also claim to be 
specially conversant with questions relating to the 
physical well-being of the scholars, and to the education 
of girls.” 

Miss Newsom is anxious that “ the influence 
and co-operation of woman, in carrying out 
the Educational Act,” shall from the first be 
in a recognized responsible official position as 
voters, as members of the school boards, and 
as government inspectors. There ought, 
doutless, to be at least one woman in every 
School Board throughout the metropolis. 

A very severe canvass has just taken place 
at Colchestcr The death of Mr. Rebom left 
a vacant seat in the House of Commons, 
which the Right Honorable Sir Henry Storks, 
G. C. B., was anxious to fill. As soon as his 
project was known, Mrs. Butler, Mrs. King, 
Mrs. Hampson and the ladies working for the 
repeal of the Contagious Diseases’ Act went off 
to Colchester, and raised a perfect tumult in 
the town against him, by circulating his 
evidence respecting the working of the acts 
abroad and at home, and the means whereby 
he enforced them in the Ionian Isles when he 
was governor there. I have heard, in some 
quarters, that Miss Garrett’s opinion in favor 
of the acte will render her candidate for the 














School Board rather more difficult than it 
would otherwise have been. Sir Henry Storks 
has been utterly defeated, to the great disgust 
of the government and the liberal party in 
general; and they say he will have small 
chance of ever getting into Parliament now. 


This is the second time he has been defeated 


within one year. I will keep you duly in- 
formed of this movement; but I-shall avoid 
any expressions which might bring down the 
indignation of Mrs. King, whose letter in your 
paper of the 20th date I read with much inter- 
est. I think, however, it is my right to say 
that she had the best of the argument. 

The first meeting of the second session of 
the Victoria Discussion Society took place 
on the 7th. If you think that these meetings 
will be sufficiently interesting to your readers, 
I will always forward you early proofs. The 
society has re-opened under very favorable 
auspices, as many new and influential mem- 
bers have joined it during the recess. 

Yours traly, Emi.y FalTHrv... 





MRS. STANTON OUT WEST. 


Rockport, Itu., November 20, 1870. 


I have now been on the wing two weeks, if 
it is not absurd for a one weighing one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds to talk of such loco- 
motion; for even the wings the enthusiastic 
Rasselas made would not be a circumstance 
towards my elevation. Among other places 
I have visited Cairo, a Democratic center, 
called the Egypt of Illinois, whose thick 
darkness no woman has penctrated before. 
But they listened, and the converts to wo- 
man’s suffrage were more than could be num- 
bered. 

I think the sore afflictions of the Republi- 
can party will rebound to our advantage. I 
see there is a Democratic gain in every State, 
and the Republicans begin to quake in their 
shoes. It is evident that the “ party of moral 
ideas” needs some new cement to bind its 
forces together. I am amused asI read the 
papers to see the various prescriptions our 
editors and statesmen offer for the declining 
invalid. Of all, I think Gen. Butler’s the 
most preposterous. A war with England! 
on the Alabama claims! to unite the Repub- 
lican party!! A mighty move for a small 
result!!! It reminds me of the Frenchman’s 
funeral: At the death of his baby, a month 
old, innumerable friends filled his house, and 
long lines surrounded it in carriages and on 
horse, and still they came. The father was 
so overpowered with these marks of attention 
that he rushed to the front door and said: 
“My friends, I am truly grateful for such 
marks of sympathy and respect in the hour 
of my affliction, and my only regret is that 
the child is so exceedingly small.” From the 
recent election returns, Gen. Butler might 
have some of the same regret, in view of the 
magnitude of his proposition. 

I think woman suffrage would be a far bet- 
ter, and less expensive, cement for 1872, which 
the Democrats will take, if the Republicans 
do not. If the Republican party can only be 
saved through war with England, it had bet- 
ter be gathered to its fathers, and be respect 
ably buried beside the old Whigs and Federal- 
ists in the family vault. Its work is done, for 
it has now no grand moral idea on which to 
base itself. Even the belligerent New York 
Tribune winds up one of its glowing editorials 
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with the Christian motto, “ Let us have peace.” 
I see that venerable journal has paid its re- 
spects to me again in its usual complimentary 
style. That I may not be in its debt, my 
audiences are informed every night of the 
generous, consistent, ous part Mr. 
Greeley is playing ae athente of the 
women of this Republic for education, work, 
wages, social virtue, purity, civil rights, and 
political equality. Mr. Greeley saw the degra- 
dation and humiliation of womankind when 
summed up in the infamous verdict of the 
Macfarland case, and expressed his indigna- 
tion like a just and noble man; but his influ- 
ence for years has been educating the public 
sentiment to just such an estimation of wo- 
mankind. Sympathy in individual cases 
amounts to little, as a civil avent, until caught 
and chained in logical irrefragable proposi- 
tions and coined into State law. 

The New York Tribune cannot block this 
movement. Its attempts will prove as futile 
as those of Dame Partington with the Atlan- 
tic ocean. I find great regrets expressed 
everywhere that Mr. Tilton is not to lecture 
during this season, as “The American Wo- 
man” he presented to his audiences was 
greatly admired. 

I often meet Toe Revo.vTion, traveling 
like a fire-brand among the people, and, rest 
assured, I give it a hearty welcome. Adieu. 
E. C. 8. 





SHALL THE PRESIDENT BE A MAN OR A 
WOMAN? 


Hits oF BERKSHIRE, 
Day after Thankegiving. 
To the Editor of The Revolution ; 

In asking the above question, I do not mean 
the President of a man’s Republic, but of a 
Woman's Suffrage Society. 

Now, plausibility is frequently fallacy. 
However plausible the argument may be for 
choosing a woman, rather than a man, to the 
presidency of such an organization, the argu- 
ment is fallacious. 

When my son came home from New York 
to eat his Thanksgiving dinner in the house 
in which he was born, he brought in his pocket 
a copy of a little paper I never saw before— 
the Heening Mail: and my attention, as a 
woman suffragist, was drawn to the following 
statement in it: 

“There was a strong appeal for the union of the 
National Woman Suffrage Associations, Mr. Tilton 
suggesting that a woman be made President of the 
united society.” 


I do not know why Mr. Tilton made such 
a suggestion. And yet I know he did, for I 
saw his letter about it, printed a week or two 
ago in THE REVOLUTION. 

(And, by the way, I wish THz REvo.ution 
would always get here a little earlier in the 
week, so that we would never run the risk of 
missing it on Saturday, for the folks are all 
home to read it between services on Sunday.) 

I think his idea sprang simply from the 
natural gallantry of men toward women, and 
from no more deep-seated or“serious good 
reason. In making the suggestion, he spoke 
simply as 8 man—not as an officer, and not 
even as a member, of a society whose officers 
and members are both women and men. 

The Union Woman’s Suffrage Society (and 
I had a tinkering hand in soldering the arti- 
cles of its constitution) forever forbids the 
society, in express terms, either in receiving 
members or electing officers, to make any dis- 
tinction on account of sex. 
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It was an incident worthy of historic record 
that at the meeting at Apollo Hall in May last, 
after the constitution was adopted, contain- 
ing the provision”to which I have referred, 
and while the election of officers was about 
to take place under it, a woman who sat next 
to me—a stranger from Ohio—arose and 
moved that the presidential candidate should 
be a woman; but Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, who acted as presiding officer, promptly 
ruled the motion out of order on the ground 
of its manifest unconstitutionality ; inasmuch 
as the society had just bound itself to make 
no distinctions on account of sex. 

This decision was just, and will abide the 
test of sober second thought. Mrs. Stanton, 
and the rest of us, have for years been com- 
plaining that all the governments with which 
we have ever been acquainted have uniformly 
made odious and oppressive restrictions on 
account of sex. They have put men in office, 
and women in subjection. This has been 
wholly wrong—just as wrong as if women 
had been everywhere in power, and men had 
been everywhere under their feet. And in the 
few places where women enjoy an equal 
chance of governing with men—as, for in- 
stance, in the Union Woman’s Suffrage So- 
ciety—they have disdained to return evil for 
evil, declined to make an unjust use of their 
own superior numbers, disclaimed every in- 
tention to exalt themselves into an aristocracy 
of sex, and magnanimously determined to 
give to the world at least one wholesome ex- 
ample of what a government should be— 
namely, an organization of all its members 
on a basis of equal rights and privileges, with- 
out stigma on account of color, and without 
limitation on account of sex. 

It is well enough for a man, speaking with 
a certain chivalrous gallantry which is the 
ornament of the sterner sex, to urge that the 
presidency of the two associations (if they 
unite) should be vested in a woman; but prin- 
ciple is a higher virtue than politeness; and, 
as a matter of principle, the question of sex 
has properly nothing to do with such an elec- 
tion. It ought to be a settled maxim that for 
every civil, political, or honorary office in 
Christendom, either sex should be equally eli- 
gible with the other. 

At least, this is the opinion of 

A BerksairE Woman. 

[Our friend, Mrs. Sedgwick, had not learned, 
before penning the above letter, that the two 
associations have not united, but have agreed 
to disagree; and since Mr. Beecher has re- 
signed the presidency of the Cleveland body, 
and Mrs. Tracy Cutler has become his suc- 
cessor, the general equilibrium of the sexes 
seems to be conserved by having a woman 
president of the one, and a man of the other.— 
Ep. Revo.vrion.] 





POPULAR RAILWAY LITERATURE. 


ALBANY, OrEGoN, Nov. 8th, 1870. 
To the Hditor of the Revolution : 

As I was traveling homeward from Port- 
land in the cars one day, about a month since, 
and during the last session of our Legislafure, 
at one of the numerous by-stations, so neces- 
sary for the accommodation of the public, and 
so annoying to through passengers, who are 
always in a hurry, a newsboy,orman rather— 
he certainly stood six feet two, weight in pro- 
portion—entered the car with a perfect ava- 
lanche of newspapers. I asked for Taz Rev- 
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oLution. “ What,” said he, “ Miss Anthony’s 
paper?” “ Yes, sir.” “I never sell such 
nonsense,” he replied, and produced Harper’s 
Bazar, which I bought, and he went on with 
his distribution of sensible literature. A few 
gentlemen near me, with whom I was ac- 
quainted, bought the Portland dailies; but I 
noticed thatthe Day’s Doings was the princi- 
pal attraction. Of the three dozen persons in 
that particular car, at least half of the male 
portion purchased and devoured the contents 
of that detestable sheet. A few of the better 
class glanced furtively and blushingly at the 
three or four ladies present; but as the ladies 
didn’t appear to notice them, they finished 
their repast with evident satisfaction. 

I read the Bazar, when a gentleman near 
me exchanged, giving me the Portland Herald. 

In the ‘%account of legislative proceedings, 
my attention was attracted by a bill then 
pending before the Legislature known as “ Mr. 
Amis’ queue bill.” It purported to be a bill 
to abolish caste, by compelling every man 
who should wear a queue of greater length 
than six inches, or who should shave any por- 
tion of the scalp, to pay a license or tax for 
that privilege of ten dollars per month. I 
should have stated that the Chinese hobby is 
the horse many politicians are riding just now, 
and this bill was an attempt to saddle upon 
said hobby-horse, such a burden of taxation as 
would cause the Chinamen to leave the pres- 
ent field of their quiet but remunerative labors 
in the State of Oregon. In justice to our Leg- 
islature, let me state that the bill was merci- 
lessly slaughtered amid much sly derision, and 
John Chinaman still wears his queue, and 
certain ex-congressmen still ‘shave a portion 
of his scalp.” . 

Well, I finished the Herald, and was gazing 
abstractedly from the car-window, when a 
man vacated the seat directly in front of me, 
leaving the Day’s Doings on the seat within 
my reach. I took it up, and began reading, 
watching furtively the while tosee what would 
come of it. A few rough-looking men cast 
derisive looks from each other under their eye- 
lashes at me and the paper; one or two gen- 
tlemen looked annoyed; a Chinaman with a 
queue looked, as no doubt he was, unconscious 
of anything to disturb his equanimity, and I— 
well, I smothered my indignation —read on. 
In about ten minutes I laid the paper down, 
more thoroughly disgusted than I had been 
for years. 

Two gentlemen were sitting near. One, 
who was not acquainted with the paper, asked 
if I would pass ittohim. I told him I would 
prefer tossing it from the window with a pair 
of tongs. Said the other gentleman, apolo- 
getically, ‘“‘ That isa newspaper that circulates 
in the saloons.” Said I, “I am well aware 
that men say that women should not read such 
papers, and I most heartily indorse their opin- 
ions. My reason for reading it was to see for 
myself what kind of literature will be thrust 
upon the attention of my sons, who will soon 
be traveling in these cars every week or two. 
Now,” said I, “look at this queue bill,” and I 
gave him the Herald. 


“ Never,” I continued, “ did I feel the need 
of the feminine element in our legislation so 
forcibly as‘ now. Look at that Chinaman, 
with his queue wound innocently about his 
head, offending nobody's morals; yet our Leg- 
islature is spending vast sums of State money 
in discussing such a theme, while it allows 


unrebuked and unlicensed even the circulation 
of indecent literature, calculated in its nature 
to debauch the sons of women who are wear- 
ing out the best part of their lives. in imbuing 
them with upright principles. Just wait till 
we vote! Won’t we get men men and women 
to legislate for us who will speedily right this 
fearful wrong?” Half I said I couldn’t tell 
you, even if you had patience to listen; suf- 
fice to say that the gentleman, who was not a 
woman’s rights man [more’s the pity] ad- 
mitted that he believed the woman element 
would purify politics; but he was afraid the 
contact with stich matters would make us un- 
feminine. “I admit,” said I, “ that it is a dis- 
agreeable task that lies before us, but we have 
waited through many years for men to do the 
work, and alas! we wait in vain.” 

Just how it would make us unwomanly to 
do this purifying work he failed to show. 

But here I am at the end of the fourth—aye, 
fifth—page, and I must close. Guess you won’t 
complain of Mrs. Stanton’s chirography after 
you have deciphered this. 

Your friend in the cause of humanity, 
A. J. Duntway, 





EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 





Freponta, November 7th, 1870. 
To the Editor of The Revolution ; 


Noticing your remark concerning several 
bequests which have recently been made by 
ladies of means, among which was one for the 
“aid of poor young men,” etc., I have been led 
to join my protest to yours against such injus- 
tice—fo use no harsher term. Not that I do 
not heartily sympathize with those young 
men who are obliged to labor hard for the 
means which they require to educate them- 
selves for the ministry; they command our 
respect, and I would willingly accede to them 
all due crdit. But young men have far more 
to encourage and help them in educating 
themselves than have young women. There 
are hundreds of girls who would hail with 
gladness any opportunity to acquire such an 
education as would fit them for a profession 
whereby they might support themselves, but 
no help is offered them—even those of their 
own sex freely giving of their means to help 
educate those who are no better entitled to an 
education than they. I think our great need— 
Thad almost said our greatest need—at the pre- 
sent time is a college or colleges for the busi- 
ness training of women, such as shall be within 
reach of all. There is no denying the fact, 
women are deplorably ignorant of business 
matters, but the fault is not entirely with 
them ; all information in regard to business 
has been withheld from them, and they have 
been taught that a woman was not capable of 
managing the smallest business detail. But 
women are rapidly becoming awakened to the 
fact that they cannot always trust their male 
friends with the management of their affairs; 
and with this knowledge comes a desire to 


become capable of managing their own. If 
women had been taught how to invest a small 
amount of money so as to receive the largest 
income, and to rely upon themselves in these 
business affairs, men would have far less cause 
to grumble at woman’s extavagance than they 
have now. Women cannot become successful 
in supporting themselves until they have a 
thorough knowledge of business, and for this 
reason | would that no girl’s education be con- 
sidered complete till she has this, and sincerely 
hope that the next bequest we shall hear of 
will be one for the purpose of enabling worthy 





young women to obtain this. 
ours for the right, A Youne Woman. 
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THE CLEVELAND MEETING. 

It shows the slight respect in which women 
are held by our rulers, when, in the face of 
Mrs. Lucy Stone’s forty days’ previous an- 
nouncement of her Cleveland Meeting, to be 
held November 22d and 23d, President Grant, 
the silent man, seized his golden opportunity 
to hush many women’s tongues by appointing 
Thanksgiving for the very next day, November 
24th—thus keeping many persons from going 
to the convention, and compelling others, who 
did go, to hasten prematurely home before the 
turkey should get cold. 


Owing to the pressure of advertisements 
upon our columns, making our reading space 
precious, we are obliged to omit our own re- 
porter’s voluminous account of the proceed- 
ings, and to content ourselves (and we hope 
our readers) with incorporating the substantial 
facts in this editorial reference. 

The attendance was slim. Less than sixty 
persons were present at the opening; and 
Nellie Hutchinson piquantly writes to the 
satirical Zribune that “The audience at no 
time more than peppered the great hall, and 
the delegates were comparatively few.” The 
exact number of these delegates, according to 
our own reporter, was fifty-one, representing 
twelve States,“ from which,” she adds, “ it 
would appear that something ought to be done 
to make this Cleveland society a more truly 
national organization.” The Cleveland Herald 
says: “ There was nothing of the life and 
enthusiasm that characterized the meeting last 
year.” Another of the local journals unband- 
somely stigmatized the convention as “ dis- 
mal.”* Still another local went out of its way 
to declare, not only that’ it was “ pitiably 
small,” but, with a personality unpardonable, 
that “none of the delegates were handsome, 


_ and very few even good-looking” Tar Rev- 


OLUTION thinks that this last unpleasant im- 
pression could easily be removed if the other 
organization would promptly call a meeting 
in that same city. 

Mr. Greeley has been making himself merry 
over the society’s meagre finances—the last 
year’s receipts being only nine hundred dol- 
lars; to which, we hope the Woman’s Journal 
will reply that this is because the limited 
salaries of its officials are not taxed two per 
cent. 

Mr. Beecher, for reasons best known to him- 
sels, and which were stronger than the public 
will be likely to suspect, resigned his presi- 
dency. Mr. George W. Julian was asked to 
accept it, who, though not given to declining 
public office, firmly refused. Finally, a respon- 
sibility which two men did not venture to 
assume was put upon an absent woman. We 





refer to our friend and co-worker, Mrs. Han- 
nah Magruder Tracy Cutler, now in Califor- 
nia—a strong, sensible, rough-diamond wo- 
man, who means business, and knows how to 
perform it. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone presented a report of the 
progress of the cause during the year, in 
which, by a strange omission (and we presume 
intentional) no mention was made of the 
decade celebration, although this was a recent 
and memorable gathering in which Mrs, 
Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis, and other well- 
known leaders, took part. If Mrs. Stone 
considers that “the cause ” comprises only her 
own party, she makes such a mistake as the 
other wing would disdain to commit. The 
three tailors of Tooley street are not the peo- 
ple of England. 


Among the new accessions to the movement 
(or rather to its platform, for he is not a new 
convert) is Mr. John Whitehead ot Newark— 
a staunch and able jurist, a citizen of standing 
and influence, and a gjatesman whom we hope 
the united votes of men and women will one 
day make governor of New Jersey. 


- Miss Susan B. Anthony was present, not as 
a member, but a spectator. Nevertheless, 
wherever Susan goes, in whatsoever capacity, 
there is sure to be abreeze. In this case, there 
was a full gale of wind. It arose by her mak- 
ing the following characteristic speech : 


Mr. Presrpent, GENTLEMEN AND Lapis, FRIENDS 
or Woman Svurrnrace, AND Everrzopy Etsz: I do 
not want you to talk blind any longer! Talk plain and 
say what you mean! If you oppose this union because 
Mrs. Stanton sdvocates the right of woman to free her- 
self from a marriage relation that is worse than slavery, 
sayeo. Ifa woman makes a mistake or is forced into 
marriage, and finds timt her husband is a drunkard, a 
gambler, or a libertine, it is criminally wicked for her 
to remain bound to him: it is a sin for her tobear 
children to sorrow and misery in such & union. Do you 
say that this Association sets itself against allowing 
her to free herself from such bonds? What is the law 
of divorce but a personal liberty bill? According to 
present laws a woman, at the will of a brutal or disso- 
lute husband, may be robbed of her property, her lib- 
erty, and the custody of her children, and she is as 
much & slave as ever was a negro on a Southern planta- 
tion. This is the case under the laws of every State 
except Louisiana. I want you to come right out and 
say what you mean by all this discussion. The Wo- 
man’s Journal is the last paper in the world that ought 
tospeak against greaterfreedom for women in mar- 
riage and divorce, for one of its editors, I refer to Mrs. 
Stone, at her wedding, refused to submit to the legal 
form of marriage, which, on her part, was only a con- 
ditional one, with a solemn protest against the unjust 
laws bearing upon woman, in her social relation of 
wife. Howcan sucha marriage bea legal one? If you 
are going to keep on hounding Mrs. Stanton upon this 
subject I want to know it. There, I've had my say! 
That's my first speech!” 


After she sat down, Col. Higginson, occupy- 
ing the chair, arose and said : 


“I cannot allow one who is only admitted to the 
floor of this convention by courtesy, to attack the cha- 
acter of the body or ite members, and go unrebuked. 

Miss Anthony interrupting him, said : 

“I protest against the charge that I have attacked—” 

The chair broke in upon her, saying : 

“If you please, Miss Anthony, I made no interrup- 
tion while you were speaking. I heard you through 
quietly, and now will you have the kindness to allow 
me to speak without interruption ? { will not sit calmly 
and hear such slanders as Miss Anthony has uttered 
upon & married woman, whom I believe to be as pure 
and true to her marriage vows as any woman on earth. 
I know Lucy Stone, and her husband, Henry B. Black- 
well, for fifteen years ago I TreD THE KNOT! [Sensa- 
tion.) I will not hear such slanders upon her, and so 
Jong as I liveand have strength to do so, I will repudi- 
ate with scorn any insinuations that she was not legally 
and properly married |" 





oe mated coming to Susan’s rescue 


aaeeimiien been « misapprehension of Miss 
Anthony's remarks. She did not mean to slander the 
character of Mrs. Stone.” 


Miss Anthony exclaimed : 

“T certainly did not!” 

Col Higginson retorted : 

“TI took down her very words, and they could not 
easily be misunderstood.”’ 

Mrs. Campbell desired to ask the Chair if, 
according to law, a woman was not required 
to take the name of her husband, and if so, if 
Lucy Stone did not violate the law by insist- 
ing upon being called by her maiden name. 
The chairman evaded an answer, saying that 
the debate had taken altogether too wide a 
range. Miss Anthony here arose, and when 
all were hushed into silence, gave the follow- 
ing quietus to this portion of the proceedings : 
_ “Mr. Presmpent: I did not intend to insult my 
friend, Mrs. Stone. When she was married she did 
protest against unjust laws, and that was the grandest 
protest against wrong the world has ever seen, I have 
always honored her f.r it. Ihave stood by her through 
thick and thin for fifteen years, and if I said anything 
against her, I did hot meanit. So help me God, I would 
sooner lose my right hand. Mr. President, I humbly 
beg the pardon of yourself, of Mrs. Stone, and of all 
these gentlemen and ladies." 

“This,” says the Cleveland Herald, “ was 
greeted with tremendous applause.” 

To which we add, that this is just like 
Susan—she always comes off with “ tremen- 
dous applause.” 

It is singular, after all, that the marriage- 
question should have so frequently crept into 
a conyention whose two strangely-married 
chief managers took special pains to say be- 
forehand that it should have no right of en- 
trance. Mrs. Lydia Maria Child addressed to 
it an able letter, and the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke a feeble note, on the forbidden theme. 
Mr. Babbit of Chicago criticised what he 
called Miss Anthony’s “ too free views of di- 
vorce”—a topic on which citizens of Chicago, 
on going away from home, would do well to 
keep silent. Judge Bradwell argued that 
“marriage was @ civil contract.” Mrs. Dr. 
Ellen Ferguson denounced the marital slav- 
ery of woman, and quoted an English law 


permitting a man to sell his wife. The Rev. 


Mr. Higginson himself, who, though a profes- 
sional performer of marriages, has lately been 
urging the Boston society to forsake all “ side 
issues,” and to “stick to the point,”—strangely 
enough, in his opening speech, made an omin- 
ous utterance on the tabood topic, to the effect 
that after women received the ballot, there 
would be changes in the laws of marriage and 
divorce. But what changes? What deep, 
legislative, revolutionary purpose lies buried 
in the Rev. Mr. Higginson’s mind? Is his 
meditated fature policy so radical that he does 
not dare express himself upon it? Let us hope 
that this clergyman, in instituting any such 
changes, will advance with that cautious mod- 
eration which ought tocharacterize all inter- 


ference with the existing social relations of 
the sexes. 


The proposed union of the two national as- 
sociations was introduced, argued, and nega- 
tived. The circumstances were these. The 
letter of invitation from the other society ask- 
ing a committee of eleven for conference, was 
read, after which, Mr. Whitehead, in pre- 
senting various resolutions, included the fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved, That we recommend the appointment of a 
Committee of Conference of like number with the one 
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appointed by the Union Suffrage Association, with a 
view to the union of both organizations. 
Mr. A. J. Boyer, of Ohio, added this: 

That we recommend the adoption of the 
following amendment to the constitution of the Amer- 
ican Woman's Suffrage Association : 

Article VI—The delegates present at the annual 
meeting of the American Woman's Suffrage Associa- 
tion of 1870, shall have power to appoint a committee 
of eleven persons for perfecting a union of the existing 
National Woman's Suffrage Associations under one 
constitution, and one set of officers. 

Judge Bradwell offered the following : 

Whereas, In article IE of the Constitution of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association it is stated, its 
object shall be to concentrate the efforts of all the ad- 
vocates of woman suffrage in the United States, and 

Whereas, The Union Woman Suffrage Society, of 
which Theodore Tilton is President, has appointed a 
committee of eleven persons, with full power to agree 
upon a basis for the union of the two national associa- 
tions ; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention, for the purpose of 
carrying ont the object of said association, as exprebsed 
in said article II, and concentrating the efforts of all 
the friends of woman suffrage throughout the Union 
for national purposes, do hereby appoint (blank left 
for names,] who, with the eleven persons heretofore 
appointed by the said Union Woman Suffrage Society, 
shall compose a joint committee, with full power to 
form a union of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and the Union Woman Suffrage Society, under 
one constitation and one set of officers. It is further 
provided that after notice to all, a majority of said joint 
committee shall have power to act. 


Judge Bradwell and Mrs. Goodrich Wil- 
lard argued on the side of union; and Mrs. 
Longley, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, and others 
against it. The final vote, for or against 
union, took a somewhat complicated and 
mathematical shape, given by the Cleveland 
Herald as follows : 

The yeas and nays by States were moved by Mass- 
achusetts and seconded by Delaware, New Jersey and 
New York. The vote resulted as follows: 


Yeas. Nays. 

New Hampshire.................06. — 5 
Maseachusetts.................00008 — 12 
4 

35 

1 

25 

8 

4 





Louisiana—declined voting. 
Colorado—declined voting. 


BOM SRA SI “472% 
The vote is deceptive as regards the number of dele- 
gates in attendance. Each State was entitled to the 
vote of its Congressional representation, its delegation 
casting the full vote. In the case of New York, the 


“112% 


whole number was cast by two delegates. When 
Illinois was called, Judge Bradwell stated that it was 
two-thirds for and one-third against the resolution. 
The Secretary suggested that this would give a fraction, 
the number of votes to which the State was entitled 
being sixteen. But the Judge insisted on the fraction, 
and it was so recorded. 

So it seems that in a convention of fifty-one 
delegates there: were more than four hundred 
votes on one side, and more than a hundred 
on the other :—which, to a superficial glance, 
reminds one of the répetitious suffrage of Tam- 
many Hall! 

After the announcement of the vote, Judge 
Bradwell quoted the following resolution of 
instructions from the Illinois association to its 
delegates : 

Resolved, That the executive committee send dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the American associa- 
tion, with instructions to vote in favor of a union of 
tne two associations claiming to be national, and in 
case the Cleveland association shall refuse to take steps 
to bring about said union, they are hereby instructed 
to withdraw from said convention. 

In pursuance of the above resolution, the Iinois 
delegation formally severed its State association 
from the National Society, and withdrew from 
the deliberations. 
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Miss Hutchinson says, “Indiana has also 
announced its intention to sever its bonds.” 

The main object of this convention seems 
to have been to carry to Cleveland a hammer of 
Boston conservatism to crack the woman 
question to pieces, in order to pick out and 
take home for preservation only that fragment 
of it which assumes the shape of the ballot: 
Mr. Higginson on the first day delivered the 
fatal blow as follows: 

“Early in the movement in behalf of woman the 
broad platform of “woman's rights” was adopted. 
This was all proper and right then, but the progress of 
reform has developed the fact that suffrage for woman 
is the great key that will unlock to her the doors of 
social and political equality.” 

It was in view of this foreshadowed policy— 
the policy of veiling every other aspect of the 
woman question save its political—that led 
Mrs. Lucretia Mott to say lately to Mrs. Stan- 
ton 


the Boston society and Journal proposes thus 
to limit our demand, I know to what side J belong.” 


This proposed new method reverses the 
wholesome precedent of the past twenty-two 
years of agitation. It-seems like a holiday 
practice of shooting at a mark, instead of the 
old-fashioned and terrible cannonading “ all 
along the line.” 


Mr. Higginson says that the woman ques- 
tion was woman’s rights. To which we add, 
the woman question is woman’s rights. The 
demand for suffrage is only one part of a 
greater demand which includes it. The wo- 
man question, as we understand it, is the com- 
prehensive question of woman’s rights—in- 
cluding her right to employment, wages, pro- 
perty, education, suffrage, marriage, and di- 
vorce. Our theme is ali these, not merely one. 
The true method of reform—the genuine 
philosophy of radicalism—is to ask for the 
whole loaf, not for a crumb. Elizabeth Heyrick 
taught the early and compromising abolition- 
ists of England the sublime ultimatum of 
“ immediate and unconditional emancipation.” 
This watchword, which was applied to the 
anti-slavery reform, belongs equally to the 
woman’s movement. Our policy is Elizabeth 
Heyrick’s. Once this policy was also Mrs. 
Stone’s. Who does not remember how this 
piquant agitator used to take Mr. Blackwell 
with one hand, Mr: Higginson with the other, 
and ledd them up to the state legislatures, 
where, with their three voices flowing into one 
plea, they demanded amendments to the laws 
concerning woman’s ownership of her pro- 
perty, and woman’s custody of her children ? 
Was there anything about suffrage in this? 
Not a word. But this trio of reformers have 
now found out a new method, They mean 
to postpone everything else, in order to get the 
ballot first. Defer woman’s wages (say they) 
till she first gets the francliise. Put off her 
education, until she has first obtained her vote. 
Keep her out of her property until she first 
has her square inch of white paper. Hold her 
a life long victim to a false marriage until she 
can first get her credentials of political equal- 
ity. Postpone her just petition for divorce, 
until she can first go to the polls and vote. 

This is the Cleveland policy for the conduct 
of the woman’s movement! 

We utterly reject it. Last week we uttered 
our protest against thus distilling our whole 
great question into a single drop. We said 
then, and we repeat now, that so far as the 
Union Woman’s Suffrage Society will consent 
to be represented by Toe Revotvrtion (and 
this journal speaks only for itself, not for any- 
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body else) we do not want a union of the two 
societies if such a union is to be purchased 
at the price of abandoning every constituent 
part of the woman question, save one. First, 
as a matter of principle, we have no right to 
surrender any vital element of the move- 
ment; and next, as a matter of expediency, it 
is an unwise policy to make suffrage the sum- 
total of our claim—thus presenting our 
question to the public in its most unpopular 
(because exclusively political) guise. If we 
are to persuade an unwilling world to adopt 
our ideas, let us not begin at the wrong end 
of our argument. Nine people out of ten can 
be led to enlist under our banner if we say 
we are fighting for woman’s wages, where 
only one out of ten would join us if we say 
we are fighting for woman’s suffrage. Many 
@ woman will give us her heart and hand. be- 
cause we are seeking to rectify the laws by 
which she holds her property, whereas no de- 
sire has yet been awakened in her to possess 
the ballot. Thousands of unhappy wives, 
whose husbands are in the gutter, can be 
touched by the question, Do you not wish 
the legal custody of your own children? yet 
who are in no mood of mind to consider the 
abstract value of the elective franchise. Many 
@ woman (like Mrs. Stone herself in her wiser 
days), protests against the dreadful surrender 
which she makes of herself under our present 
marriage system—a system which makes man 
and wife one, and that one the husband— 
whereas that same woman may require (like 
Mrs. Stone) to live a dozen years before she 
sees that suffrage is of more importance to her 
than her marriage, and that her political 
status is-of greater concern than her soul’s 
peace. 

Women who know their womanhood, and 
what belongs to it, will find nothing in the 
Cleveland policy to strike a response from 
the deeper chords of their nature. The great 
social questions which lie wrapt within the 
woman’s movement, and which constitute its 
heart of hearts:—these, we are told, are to 
have no place on the platform of that asso- 
ciation, or in the columns of its journal. But 
we trust that these will always have their just 
place in the Union Woman’s Suffrage Society ; 
and we should be recreant to our calling, if 
we should banish them from the pages of Tam 
REVOLUTION. 

Suffrage is “mint;” property is “anise ;” 
wages are “cummin;” but marriage and di- 
vorce are the “ weightier matters of tbe law.” 

p———— | 

—An aggravating specimen of red tape 
comes to us from Chicago, Mrs, Ada H. 
Kepley, a lady who graduated at the law school 
in the above mentioned city last winter, has 
been admitted to practice before Judge Decius’ 
court; but owing to the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court; Mrs. Bradwell, editor of the 
Legal News, says : 

“It is unfortunate for Mrs. Kepley that, under our 
present statute, no matter how much business she may 
get in Judge Decius’ court, she cannot recover one dol- 
lar for her services, but is liable to pay three dollars as 
a penalty for every one that is paid to her as fees.”’ 

EEE 

Perhaps the casual reader don’t at first sus- 
pect that this line is an advertisement. But it 
is. It is designed to inform him (or her) that 
the price of Taz Revoturion is two dollars 
a year. Now this is cheap. 





San Francisco has 11,817 Chinese inhabi- 
tants, of whomr?2,040 are females. 
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THROWING STONES. 

“The respectable women of Hope, ind., made savage 
war upon the houses of ill-fame in that city, recently, 
and drove all the inmates ont of town.” 

We cannot be brought to think that the 
most respectable class of womenphave any 
right to wage savage war against the most 
debased class. It is impossible for an outcast 


- woman to forfeit her claim to humanity. 


Christ enunciated this principle when he said 
to the Pharisees, “ Let him who ‘is without sin 
cast the first stone. Go and sin no more.” 

The women of Hope, it appears, said go, 
but they said it with vengeance in their hearts. 
The principle which made those abandoned 
women what they are is still living and thriv- 
ing there we fear. It will not do to establish 
the practice of casting stones at the guilty; 
for if so some of those ladies of Hope (which 
by the way appears to be a misnomer) might, 
in stern justice, be obliged to stone their own 
husbands, brothers, andsons. So long as only 
one-half of the evil-doers have been banished 
from the town, the plague spots will break 
out again, and these Christian (?) women will 
find their labor all in vain. 

Neither the town of Hope nor any other 
town has a right to drive the moral disorders 
it has nurtured in its bosom out beyond its 
limits, to curse sume other portion of the 
earth. Hope is responsible for the evils it has 
nursed and warmed into life; and it would be 
as execrable, from one point of view, for the 
inhabitants of the town, when the small-pox 
happened to be raging there, to deliberately 
spread the contagion through the surround- 
ing country, as to deliberately drive out the 
poor, outcast, abandoned women it had formed 
and moulded. 

The ladies of Hope, when they were thrust- 
ing those women upon the cold charity and 
bitter scorn of some other town, did not re- 
member who had been their creators, or that, 
by the very act, they were condemning per- 
haps those nearest and dearest to themselves. 
Such deeds of high-handed injustice and 
wrong often have a fearful recoil. 


Every community must take care of its own 
vice and crime. The methods of care-taking 
thus far have been almost worse than none; 
but society is beginning to awaken to the fact 
thet savage warfare upon the victim and the 
wrong-doer will never protect its most sacred 
interests. 

Every town is in duty bound to seek and 
apply remedies for the evils under which it 
groans. Many may say, as they do, that there 
is no remedy for this terrible evil of prostitu- 
tion. We do not believeit. The remedy may 
not lie within the reach of sermons and homi- 
lies; but we believe it does Jie within the 
reach of warm human love and sympathy— 
the recognition of the truth that the divine 
stamp never can be wholly effaced even by 
the hoofs of beasts or of devils; the acknow]- 
edgement of the tie of sisterhood, with the 
hope held out that there is power to return to 
a pure life, to be washed and cleansed in the 
pool of divine and human mercy, and to come 
up every whit whole. 

We would recommend the ladies of Hope 
to read and ponder the following paragraph, 
containing a beautiful fact, thet must make 
the very angels in heaven glad: 

“At the present time Rev. Phasbe A. Hanaford is labor- 
ing succesefully in robbing the brothels of New Haven 
of their depraved inmates. She seeme to enter upon 
this businese with her whole soul, and is not afraid to 
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go wherever duty calle her. She has visited several 
places where ladies, as a general thing, would not dare to 
go; but she enters, and has never yet been insulted by 
anyone. She has been seen walking on the streets with 
fallen women, arm in arm, and heard pleading with 
them to turn from their wicked ways. Many of them 
have already taken shelter in the ‘Home for the 


Friendless.’" 
—_—_—_—_—__ 


THE VALUE OF A VOTE. 


A woman writes to one of our exchanges 
starting some grave doubts as to the efficacy 
of the ballot in solving the great social prob- 
lems of the day. She says: 

“The ballot would certainly decree the proper in- 
crease in pay, but would it insure the employment of 
females? Is there not a natural law by which a new 
class of laborers, entering on a given field, must first 
demonstrate efficiency,.to a certainty, at lower rates 
than were given to the class they supersede. The well 
trained negro servants from the South worked for lower 
wages than were given to white foreigners, until their 
abllity commanded higher rates. And now the Chinese 
are laboring for less compensation than negroes, until 
such a time as their superior excellence as artisans, 
workmen, and servants, is acknowledged by commen- 
surate increase in pay.” 

Nobody ever pretended that women ought 
to have the same pay as men until they had 
demonstrated an equal degrce of efficiency. 
Nobody ever asked that they should receive 
high wages for poor work. All we ask is the 
same pay for the same work—the same pre- 
cisely in quantity and quality. If the ballot 
will decree the proper increase in pay, as this 
writer says it will, is not this suffigient induce- 
ment for us to strive to secure it? The pay 
of women once equalized with that of men, 
the employment of women must regulate 
itself in the same way that the employ- 
ment of negro servants here in the North has 
done. 

Our objector raises another point. She says 
we cannot vote away social evils; we cannot 
prevent women from rushing into profligacy 
and sin by casting a piece of paper in at the 
polls. Perhaps we cannot; and yet nobody 
has demonstrated conclusively that we cannot 
reach, by the direct or indirect influence of 
the ballot, this mighty and crying evil. Male 
voting has not yet been able to overthrow 
ginshops, or abolish drunkenness to any con- 
siderable extent; and yet nobody thinks male 
voting a vain thing. . 

We do not pretend that the earth will be- 
come a Paradise ; that all the foul slums and 
terrible plague-spots will be cleansed away 
the moment woman gets a ballot in her hand; 
but we do believe that society in the mass will 
be radically improved. No plaster applied to 
the surface is of much avail. Prevention is 
better than cure. It is better to make men 
and women who cannot fall, who are braced 
all round by character, than it is even to set 
those who have fallen on their feet, and this is 
what our whole scheme, with the ballot-box 
for one of its agencies, proposes to do. 





UNHAPPY WOMEN. 

A writer in the Cincinnati Chronicle makes 
some very sensible remarks concerning a re- 
cent article in the Phrenological Journal called 
“What makes Women Unhappy.” Our phien- 
ological friend says he cannot help asking 
himself what it is that makes women so differ- 
ent, so much less happy than they were thirty 
or forty years ago? We answer that women 
are no more unhappy than they were then. 


.Their discontent, if that is the name for it, has 


found expression, but it existed none the less 





then, although they were dumb. It is a good 
sign for the unrest to break out on the surface, 
so to speak, for it was all there pent up in the 
breasts of women, else this grand upheaval 
never would have taken place. 

Sick people become cross and peevish when 
they are getting well, and that is the case with 
women. They are recovering rapidly, and 
hundreds of women to-day are happier than 
their mothers or grandmothers ever dreamed 
of being, because they have won for them- 
selves liberty and independence. Emerson 
says, though not in these exact words,-that it 
is a blessed thing to know that our work 
is necessary to the gods. Heretofore many 
women have felt that they scarcely had any 
right to exist, for the world had nothing to 
put into their hands; but now they, too, are 
beginning to feel that their work may become 
necessary to the gods, and it is a glad, exultant 
emotion. 

Nothing is ever changed for the better in 
this world without a great deal of complain- 
ing. We are glad to hear women complain in 
an enlightened spirit—not in a carping and 
fretful way—for it is a promise of improve- 
ment. Wholesome discontent is always a sign 
that things are going to be made better. 

The article in the Cincinnati Chronicle to 
which we referred puts it thus : 

“There is, undoubtedly, ‘ a depth of woe und misery 
little dreamed of by those who only see the surface of 
life,’ but the ‘unrest’ manifested is no sure indication 
ofan increase of unhappiness. This very unrest is an 
indication of the dawn of hope for relief. The insub- 
ordination of the slaves of the South did not prove that 
they suffered more, but that they had determined to 
change vheir condition. Fred, Douglass was never 
so happy during his servitude as when planning his 
escape. The present unrest of the working women, 
manifesting itself in the cry for a juet remuneration for 
their labor, does not prove an increase of ‘ woe and 
misery’ among them, but rather indicates that they 
have more time for thought, and opportunity for mental! 
culture, which enables them to realize their position, 
and to portray the disadvantages from which they suf- 
fer, and thus keep their grievances before the people.” 





The Ladies’ Art Association is making pre” 
parations for an exhibition of new works on 
the seventeenth of next month. The mem- 
bers have a very creditable collection of paint- 
ings in oil and water color, now exhibiting 
and for sale at the large studio, No. 20 Mer- 
cantile Library Building. Lovers of art, and 
seekers for holiday gifts will find the collec- 
tion well worth a visit, both as an evidence 
of the progress of the lady artists, and as a 
placer that may yield some choice and tasteful 
souvenirs. 





The popular daughter of an ex-collector 
of New York, married last week, was the for- 
tunate recipient of gifts valued, at the lowest 
estimate, at $80,000. A country-seat on the 
Hudson, thoroughly furnished ; carriages and 
horses; a check for $10,000; a riviere of soli- 
taire diamonds, and a coffee-pot of solid gold, 
for which the donors paid $2,000, were among 
the most expensive presents; while jewels, 
laces, and articles of virtu are said to have 
poured in until there was no room for more. 





If any reader of Tae REVOLUTION would 
like to gladden the heart of its editor, and at 
the same time help the cause which this paper 
promotes, the best way to do so, at this season 
of the year, will be to take an envelop, put 
into it a two dollar bill, and send it as a year’s 
subscription to this journal, addressed to Tam 
Revo.vutTion, Box 3098, New York. 
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THE PETITION OF THE FEMALB PUBLIC 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The Tribune temporizes somewhat in its 
remarks on the petition which the female 
public school teachers of this city have pre- 
sented to the Board of Education praying for 
an increase of salaries, on the ground that 
they do the same work for half the pay that 
men receive, while as many of the. women 
teachers in our schools have relatives depend- 
ent on them as the male teachers have. They 
only ask that their wages may be raised from 
one-half to two-thirds of what the men re- 
ceive ; and to this just demand our city, through 
its official voice, makes answer that it cannot 
afford to increase the wages of those toilsome 
women teachers—cannot afford to do it, when 
Fisk and Tweed, and all the bloated crew, are 
gorging themselves freely at the municipal 
crib. We ask, if this is not the most telling 
commentary that could be made upon the cor- 
ruptions of our city government. Behold Wil- 
liam Tweed, with his fifty thousand dollar 
stable, and his millions piled up, at the cost of 
the citizens of New York, who submit to this 
outrage like dumb driven cattle, and then 
look at one of these hard worked, assiduous, 
faithful women teachers to whom the city 
says that it cannot afford to pay anything but 
& starvation price for the education of its 
children. 

The Board of Education ‘deserves at the 
hands of the Zribune a thorough drubbing; 
but that journal mildly says: 

“The apparent injustice of which the teachers com- 
plain is due not so much perhaps to the Board of Educa- 


tion as to those social customs, laws and restrictions 
under which every community exists.” 


If the injustice under which these teachers 
smart is only apparent, we should like to know 
what in this world is real. We do not be- 
lieve that society is held in its place by these 
and kindred wrongs, but that it exists in spite 
of them, and is crippled and hampered in its 
operations by that very reason. No laws or 
restrictions can be excused and winked at so 
long as they are cemented by oppression and 
injustice, and this the Zribune must know; 
but we are sorry to see it trying to invent the 
shadow of an excuse for the evils of which 
these women teachers complain. 





SELF REVERENCE. 


Fanny Fern says: ‘The silliest man who has ever 
lived has always known enough, when he says his 
prayers, to thank God that he wasn’t born a woman. 

The height to which men’s gratitude rises 
for having been born man is a just gauge of 
the disabilities of womanhood. We cannot 
pay our Creator the very poor compliment of 
wishing we had been borna man. We believe 
the design of God was to make the estate of 
woman as fortunate as that of man—that the 
ideal man and woman stand on the same 
plane—as equal as the two halves of a sphere— 
in a condition where envy or jealousy of each 
other’s state is absolutely impossible. 

We cannot conceive of a woman seriously 
wishing to give up her womanhood to take on 
manhood. We love and revere the feminine 
element. It is just as good, just as noble, just 
as worthy of respect and honor, as the mascu- 
line element. The contempt with which it 
has been and is treated comes from the cloge 
and impediments which have retarded its pro- 
gress. Woman ought to revere their own 
natures, and to comprehend that what they 





complain of is not the nature itself, but abuses 
which the nature has suffered from thé warping 
of conventionality and false education, the 
low and groveling ideas of its own worth. 

Everything is tending to bring about the 
time when no woman will be so great a fool 
as to wish she had been born a man. Wo- 
man stock is rising. The apparently worth- 
less thing that the world kicked in the dust 
has been picked up and found to be a jewel of 
price. 

Womanhood is one manifestation of the 
divine in the human; manhood is another. 
We bow reverently before them both; but 
being woman, we know the sweet sanctities of 
& woman’s soul; we know the great worth of 
woman’s sweetness, purity, and love; we 
know what her mission ought to be in the 
world; we know that woman must get faith 
in herself, and be guarded and upheld by that 
faith. When woman is fully emancipated she 
will not vainly cry after man’s nature. 

Let us take the ground that womanhood is 
noble, excellent, and much tobe desired. That 
it, therefore, has been derided and abused, and 
is now, for the first time in all the ages, to 
arise as a lovely and glorious ideal. 





OUTRAGED MOTHERHOOD. 

We heard the other day of a young mother 
who was converted to the woman cause by 
reading a pamphlet which had been placed in 
her hands, and which startled her into the 
knowledge that by the laws of the State where 
she lived she did not own her baby. 

It is amazing that this bare, unvarnished 
fact does not of itself alone bring into our 
ranks all the mothers in the land. So long as 
the atrocious laws standing upon our statute 
books make the child the property of the 
father, motherhood is everywhere outraged. 
How can mothers, while clasping their babies 
to their bosoms, scorn the woman movement, 
when it seeks, before all things, to give them 
the control and ownership of their own off- 
spring. They would not scorn it if they knew 
all the iniquity of the laws. An effort has 
been organized in Connecticut to lay the 
black record of the statute book before every 
mother in that State. It will be strange if it 
does not bear fruit, and raise up an army of 
mothers ready to fight for the ballot, that they 
may repeal the enactments which do them 
such deadly harm. 

If there is any claim which God and nature 
mean shall be recognized, it is that sealed by 
the sacred anguish of maternity. How can 
the mothers in New Jersey, or any other State 
Where these sins of the statute book are deep- 
est and darkest, sit still and make no effort to 
wipe them forever away. How can they rest 
morning, noon, or night, while the law is able 
to clutch their little ones, as the law clutched 
little Percy MacFarland, and hand them 
over to a drunken, dissolute, even an insane 
father ? 

If the motherhood of the land rose up in 
its might to demand the abrogation of these 
unholy laws, the ballot might be in the hand 
of every woman entitled to its possession 
before another twelvemonth. Such a clamor 
would be raised around the ears of men by 
mothers which the law has the power to 
render childless, like Rachel when a-voice of 
weeping was heard in Ramah, that they could 
not rest day nor night until they had done 
substantial justice, 
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When Napoleon the First inquired of a 
great woman what he should do to exalt 
France, she answered him substantially, “ edu- 
cate, enlighten the mothers.” And now the 
demand is, enlighten-the mothers. When the 
mothers are won all is won. 

EEE 
THE POWER OF THE BALLOT. 


A writer for our paper, in an excellent and 
well-considered article dealing with the fran- 
chise, and the efforts women are now making 
to secure it, says : 

‘* Probably a more excellent plan would have been to 
educate women up to the point of an apprehension of the 
increased cares, duties, and privileges of the franchise, 
to show them what the franchise has done, and what it 


has failed to do, in all ages, for the benefit of man- 
kind.” 


Now this preparatory course of training, 
going back over all ages, does not seem to us 
necessary to demonstrate to the awakened 
mind of woman that the ballot is a good 
thing, and much to be desired. Our own 
nation is the most magnificent promise and 
fulfillment in one of what the ballot has done, 
and will do. Every schoolboy feels its might 
when election day comes round. The meagre 
fact that he will one day hold in his hand that 
magic piece of paper is the best training-school 
in which he can be placed. The knowledge 
that the ballot elects and ejects rulers, makes 
and unmakes laws, is our free college here in 
America; and the women of America will one 
day graduate from that grand university. In 
fact they have already passed through the 
introductory courses of instruction. 

So great is the power of the ballot that we 
hold that nothing else could possibly have 
educated the women of our country up to the 
point which they have reached but the strug 
gle for its attainment. Causes have been at 
work for the amelioration of woman ever 
since Christianity first shone over the world; 
but it was reserved for herself to assert her 
right to a voice in the government before 
her energies began to be quickened through 
their entire range. 

Many people cannot ‘kee any close connec- 
tion between suffrage and woman’s elevation. 
They can perceive the flower, foliage, and 
fruit of the plant, but not the principle at 
work which makes the vital sap palpitate in 
every leaf. We boldly assert that the unfold- 
ing of the energies of woman, in the manifold 
directions which we now see, is allied as inti- 
mately to the effort to win the ballot as the 
growth of the plant is allied to the circulation 
of the sap. 

The best human growth comes from reach- 
ing up to the highest ideal. The ballot is the 
highest ideal that has yet been placed before 
the mass of women. Carried to its ultimate, 
it demands strength, solidity, and steadfast- 
ness, such as never before have been required 
of the sex. The idea of free government, 
which means self-government, is perhaps the 
grandest idea ever conceived. The noblest 
energies of woman, in seizing it, have, Miner- 
va-like, sprung fully armed into existence. 


This to inform the unsophisticated reader 
that Tue RevoLvuTion expects every one of 
its friends immediately to send us the name 
of a new subscriber, with two dollars, in order 
to help us fight the good fight for next year. 

—_—_—_— 


—Kate Field was hissed the other night in 
Portland, for putting Dickens next to Shake- 





speare and miles above Scott. 
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TO THE READERS OF “THE REVOLUTION” IN 
OONNECTIOUT. 


Dear Frienps: Our State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation wish to put a tract entitled “Legal 
Disabilities of Married Women in Connecti- 
cut” into every reading family in the State 
during the month of December. To do this, it 
is necessary that some one woman in every 
town shall consent to receive a package of 
tracts by express, free of expense, and take 
charge of their distribution during the month. 
The package will also contain a circular letter 
making suggestions as to the best method of 
distribution, and as to other work proposed by 
the society which need not prove burdensome 
to any one. All women willing to receive the 
tracts on these terms will please send me their 
address immediately, and much oblige their 


friend and co-worker, 
IsaBetta B. Hooxer. 


P. S.—In case several names come from the 
same town, great good will be accomplished, as 
the society will thus be able to introduce 
workers to each other, who are now personally 
unacquainted, and soon a local committee will 
be established in every town in the State in 
direct communication with the parent Society. 





WOMEN VOTING IN CANADA. 
(From the Western Catholic of Detroit.) 

It is astonishing that the Canadian precedent has not 
been quoted and more prominently urged forward by 
the advocates of suffrage reform. In Canada, accord- 
ing to a law adopted at the foundation of the public 
school system of the country, the right to vote was 
extended to all ratepayers. That is to say, every 
person who was taxed for the support of the common 
school had a right, in the proper district, to vote for 
school inspector, or, as they call the office, school trus- 
tee. Thus it came about that at this day, in every 
election which takes place in the Dominion of Canada, 
all widows or married women who pay taxes in their 
own right, or all spinsters who occupy the same posi- 
tion, are eligible to vote for school inspector. This is 
the law. As to its practical workings, on every occasion 
wherein a contest at the polls makes itself manifest, 
women proceed to vote without hindrance or molesta- 
tion, and are treated with the greatest respect. This, 
too, in a state of society which does not show quite as 
much attention to ladies as our own, and which is 
something of a cross in that respect between American 
gallantry and John Bull boorishness. It is not certainly 
a greater sense of chivalry in regard to ladies which has 
caused the Canadians to act thus, The sex is indebted 
for their privilege to their strong sense of justice, and 
the universal respect for property, based upon the prin- 
ciple that they who pay taxes to build school-houses 
and to maintain them, of whichever sex, have a just 
right to a voice in their government. And we confess 
that we see no possible way of getting overit. Ameri- 
can women ought to have as good a right to choose 
school-masters and school-houses as the women of the 
“Kanucks.” Our women are famous the world over 
for their intelligence, and ought to have as gooda hand 
in the education business as their sisters across the 
lines ; and we must again express our wonder that Mrs. 
Stanton, et al., have not enlarged upon the fact. The 
Canadian precedent is surely a most powerful one. 

We have given place to the above extract 
because it isa good statement of an interesting 
fact. But itis a fact well known to the read- 
ers of THz RevoxivuTion. Our editorial friend 
of The Western Catholic has our thanks for 
bringing it to the attention of his own readers, 
and for the very excellent argument which he 
bases upon it. But if he thinks he has told us 
anything new in this instance, he has only 


brought coals to Newcastle. 
_—_—_—_—_—————— 


“Maids want nothing but fhusbands,” says: 


the proverb, “and when they have them they 
want ev g.” And of course they ought 
to have Toe Revoivurion. They can get it 
for two dollars a year. 





IMPORTANT DECISIONS. 


The New York Court of Appeals has re 
cently decided that a married woman can bind 
her separate property for the benefit of her 
husband by an indorsement upon an accom- 
modation note to the following effect: “ For 
value received, I hereby charge my individual 
property with the value of this note.” The 
Judges of the Court below held that the in- 
dorsement was not sufficient, inasmuch as it 
did not specifically describe the property to 
be charged, and, besides, should have been 
drawn with all the formalities of a mortgage. 
The Court of Appeals, however, in reversing 
the decision, hold that a simple declaration 
in the indorsement is sufficient to charge the 
separate estate of a married woman, and that 
an ordinary action at law can be maintained 
on such indorsement. 

The question whether a wife can sue her 
husband has been recently decided in an Iowa 
court. It seems that a husband borrowed one 
thousand dollars from his wife, and then 
deserted her. The wife sued to recover the 
money ; the husband demurred on the ground 
that a wife cannot sue her husband. The 
Court overruled the demurrer, and gave dam- 
ages for plaintiff in seven hundred dollars. 
No doubt this was a righteous decision, so far 
as it went. But if the decision be sound, was 
not the wife entitled to the full amount bor- 
rowed, with interest ? 





HOW A MAN PLAYS THE WOMAN. 


One Alf Burnett, it seems, is attempting to 
caricature Olive Logan, and the failure of his 
laudable and dignified undertaking is, from 
all accounts, complete. He pitches his voice 
at a high falsetto, simpers and minces, and the 
next moment indulges in the most violent 
gestures, distorting his face with’ grins and 
grimaces. He mixes everything up in a dis- 
connected jumble, reminding one forcibly of 
that celebrated character, “ Mr. F.’s aunt,” and 
ends in a maudlin strain about some dear 
creature’s moustache, and the loves of other 
days. 

Silly people laugh until their sides ache over 
this display, but wiser folks can see nothing 
in it to amuse them, and much to excite their 
contempt. There is not one touch of nature 
in the whole performance—not one look or 
gesture like the woman he pretends to imitate, 
or any other woman in existence, It is merely 
the exhibition of an indifferent actor’s idea of 


the imbecility, foolishness, caprice, unreason ' 


and violent displays of temper of women in 
general. 

If a woman, in attempting to delineate 
Wendell Phillips, should strut and swagger, 
use bad language, expectorate, and end by 
raving and tearing her hair, she would give 
about as perfect a picture of the great orator, 
as “Alf” gives of “ Our Olive.” 


EEE 
BE or Goop Courace.—It is impossible to 
say when diseases of the respiratory system 
are past remedy. Medical examinations are 
not conclusive in such cases. Whatever the 
physicians may say, there can be no harm in 
trying Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar, 
and there may be infinite good. One thing is 
certain, that no cough, cold, or bronchial affec- 
tion can resist the salutary action of this won- 
derful preparation, unless irdragga has 
actually set in. Sold by all at 50 
cents and $1. The large size the most 
economical for general 








ea 
THE AUTHOR OF JANE EYRE. 
HOW sHE supnaaae HER SEORET. 

A e form is now before my mind’s 


as distinctly as it was in reality more 
twenty years ago. The slender figure 

is seated by a fire in the drawing-room of 
Mr. G. 8., the publisher of a novel which had 
brought the authoress at one bound to the 
top of popular admiration. There has been 
a party, and all the literary men whom 
the lady had expressed a wish to meet had 
been = to respect the publisher's 
desire and the lady’s desire that she should 
remain “ unknown” as to her public position. 
Nobody was to know that she was the au- 
thoress of “Jane Eyre.” She was simply 
— Bronte, on a visit to the family of her 
ost. A 

The dinner party went off as gaily as could 
be expected where several people are afraid 
of each other without quite knowing why; 
and Miss Bronte, sat very modestly and 
rather on her guard, but quietly taking the 
measure of les monstres detalent, who were 
talking and taking wine, and sometimes ban- 
tering each other. Once only she issued 
from her shell, with brightening looks, when 
somebody made a slightly disparaging re- 
mark concerning the Duke of Wellington, 
for whom Miss Bronte declared she had the 
highest admiration; and she appeared quite 
ready to do battle with one gentleman who 
smilingly suggested that perhaps it was 
“ because the Duke was an Irishman.” 

Now it should be premised that the writer 
of these papers had sent a presentation copy 
of acertain poem, addressed in complimen- 
tary, but very earnest terms to the “ Author 
of Jane Eyre,” the lady whose non de plume 
was “Currer Bell,” and whose real name we 
were not to know. To this she had replied 
in a note which concludes with these words: 

“How far the applause of critics had re- 
warded the author of ‘ Orion’ I do not know; 
but I think the pleasure he enjoyed in its 
composition must have been a bounteous 
meed in itself. You could not, I imagine, 
have written that poem without at times de- 
riving deep happiness from your work. . 

“With sincere thanks for the pleasure it 
has afforded me, I remain, dear sir, 

“ Yours faithfully, C. BELL.” 

On joining the ladies in the drawing-room 
our host requested the writer to take a seat 
beside Miss Bronte. The moment he did so 
she turned toward him with the most charm- 
ing artlessness, exclaiming, “I was so much 
obliged to you, Mr. Horne, for sending me 
your ——.” She checked herself with an in- 
ward start, having thus at once exploded 
her Currer Bell secret by identifying herself 
with the author of “ Jane Eyre.” She looked 
embarrassed. “Ah, Miss Bronte,” whispered 
the innocent cause of the not very serious 
misfortune, “ you never would do for treasons 
and stratagems.” She nodded acquiescently, ~ 
but with a d of vexation and self-re- 

Shortly after this, Mr. 8, overhear- 
ing some conversation between us, which 
showed that the secret was out, took an early 
opportunity of calling me aside, when he 
extended both hands with e¢ tu Brute look 
and to complain of my breach of the 
general understanding. I, of course, explained 
what the lady had said, at the naivete of which 
he was not a little astonished and amused.— 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 

—_— 


BABY FARMING. 


(From the Manchester Women's Suffrage Journal.) 

Margaret Waters was executed on the 11th 
inst. as a murderess, She had undertaken to 
bring up a number of illegitimate children, 
and they died under her care; for this she was 
condemned. Nobody accused her of poison- 
ing-or drowning the children, but they were 
— su as die oy inanition — 
want proper care, W 
was an inpoesibilit for one but a mother 
or a nurse to give them. Now, it ted 
or 


a question for everybody to ask himse 
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self—are the laws in reference to this case per- 
fectly just? Because, if not, then each indi- 
vidual, for want of lifting up a voice against 
them, is guilty of being to the mur- 
der of ie any Waters. Doubtless she never 
pe gt ony them to live; and as statistics will 
tell that nine out of ten babies put out to nurse 
do not live, and her poverty drove her to 
make a trade of it. Now,no one could re- 
gard such a trade without horror, but what a 
pass of wretchedness must a woman be driven 
to before she could ‘take up with it. She her- 
self blames the parents of the children as the 
sole authors of their death; but, indeed, is it 
not rather the unjust laws which throw all the 
disgrace and burden of illegitimate children on 
the woman? Her character is gone; she has 
the child to keep and to get her own bread 
too. How can she doit? Evenif helped to 
a situation she has to place her baby out, and 
ten to one it dies. I knew a young woman, a 
housemaid ; while in one situation she got se- 
duced under promise of marriage, and went 
home to her father to be confined. He was 
naturally very angry, as he had a large family 
of his own to bring up, and was a poor man. 
He was on the point, immediately after her 
confinement, of turning her on the streets, 
when a friend came forward, got her a situa- 
tion, and so saved the girl. The baby was 
placed out and fed upon milk, but it did not 
thrive, though it was a fine baby. Eventually 
the girl’s mother took compassion on it and 
brought it home, and did the best she could; 
but with ten children to see to, and no mo- 
ther’s love, it dwindled away and died. Now 
this is only one of thousands of cases, and the 
great, the solemn question, must be answered by 
our law-makers— What have they done to pre- 
vent this crying iniquity ? What laws have they 
made to force the father to own his paternity, 
to pay adequately for the keep of the child? 
The reply must be—none at all; they let the 
seducer go free, consequently baby farthing 
goes on, and the children die. Oh, ye lawgiv- 
ers of England, who turn judgment to worm- 
wood and leave off righteousness in the earth, 
think ye not that unless ye seek good, and not 
evil, ye will not be able to stand when God 
deals with you? 





MAY A WIFE GET RID OF A DRUNKEN HUS- 
BAND? 


(From the Nashau Post, Iowa.) 
McFarland, who shot Richardson, and escaped the 
llows which he deserved, is now in jail as a common 
runkard, just what he has always n. We suppose 
that there are plenty of people who believe that a wife 
has no right to relieve herself of such a wretch.—Du- 
buqué Daily Times. 

Why, bless your heart, of course there are 
thousands of such people. Only a few months 
ago a clergyman, in a public lecture in Nas- 
hua, denounced Mrs. McFarland in severe 
terms for her refusal to live with McFarland, 
and justified McFarland in his successful at- 
tempt to destroy her happiness. A wife a 
right to relieve herself of such a wretch! Of 
course she has no such right. Your question 
is but one remove from infidelity. The Bible 
says that the wife shall be subservient to her 
husband. That was the rule in the day of 
Moses, and it must be the rule now. That is 
the doctrine of the refined, intelligent nine- 
teenth century. The McFarlands have an un- 
doubted right to get drunk, become brutes, de- 
base themselves, and abuse and degrade the 
wives they solemnly promised to love and pro- 
tect. The Mrs. McFarlands have promised to 
cleave to their husbands, to ohey their Jords and 
masters, and they must doit. That’s the law and 
gospel of the case, and we are surprised that 
our cotemporary should even inferentially 
give the world to understand that it believes 
that American- wives have any rights which 
tages “ge? bound to J ne Please be 
very discreet your paragraphs, or on your 
devoted head will be poured the vials of wrath of 
those modern Hercules who have so often 
squelched the woman’s rights movement by 
doses of Mosaic law and modern prejudice. 





The moment you have read this paragraph, 
and before you have time to forget it, sitdlown 
and write a note, enclosing two dollars, and 


send it as your subscription to Tas Revo.v- 
TION, Box 3008, New York City. 





It wit RELIEVE THE BasBy.—There is no 
mistake about it. Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup, for children teething, not only relieves 
the child from pain, but regulates the stomach 
and bowels, cures dysentery and diarrhea, 
softens the gums, reduces all inflammation, 
and gives rest, health and comfort to mother 
and child. It is pleasant to take, and perfect- 
ly safe in all cases. It gives universal satis- 
faction. 








Special Hotices. 


A LADY’S INVENTION. 

Great Revolution in Hatr-Dressing—Immense 
Sales—Agents Realizing Splendid Profits —The 
Flexible Magnetic Hair Curlers and Crimpers 
will curl or wave any hair in from ten to 
thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling 
irons or injurious chemical compounds. They 
are very simple; can be used by a child; are 
neat in appearance, when in use, and from 
their flexible construction will be found supe- 
rior to any other article for comfort. Will be 
sent to any address on receipt of price. 

1 box, containing 12—2 inch long, 50 cts. 

1 “ “ “ —3 “ “cs 95 “ 

q “ “ “ —4 “ “ $1 00 


In ordering, mention which you want—Cur'l- 
ers.or Crimpers. Liberal terms to Agents and 
Dealers. 


Address G. W. Woop, Herald Building, 218 
Broadway, N. Y., General Agent for the Unit- 


ed States. 


Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co., H. B. 
Claflin & Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord 


& Taylor, Calhoun, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spell- 
man & Sons, Cook & Valentine, Howard, 
Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., F. A. Morrison, 
R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy Goods and 
Hair Dealers, throughout the United States 
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‘MORRIS, 
WEDDING AND VISITING CARD 
ENGRAVER, 


200 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
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ANTED—BY A LADY WHO HAS 
just completed a Course of Phonograyphy a po- 
sition as CLERK in a Lawyer's Office. 
di Address, M. LEE, 264 W. 24th street. 


pe DIEFFENBACH-TRUCHSESS AND 
DR. F. BRAUNEIS, DENTISTS 


No. 889 CanaL Srreer, 
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RO BONO PUBLICO.—ADAMS’ FOR- 
EST CURE—The best reinedy known for Chronic 
Diarrhea, Dysentery and all pains, Sult Rheum, etc. 
‘Also, ADAMS’ G LDEN SALVE, a specific for Piles 
and Constipation, Burns, Boils, Sore Breasts, etc., re- 


tailed by druggists generally. 
Tht f. CRITTENDEN’S, No. 7 Sixth 


Wholesale at C. 
Avenue, and JOHN F. HENRY’S, 8 College a 


New York. Don’t fail to try them. 018 13 
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PROSPECTUS. 











The Revolution is a journal devoted to the welfare 
of Woman. b 

If its name be thought too ungentle to represent the 
sex for whom it speaks, let us explain in what sense 
its purpose is revolutionary. 

A women is a teacher in a school in which, for doing 
the same duty as a man, exercising the same skill as a 
man, and achieving the same success as a man, she gets 
only one-third as much salary asa man; and this un- 
fairness of wages we aim to revolutionize. 

A woman toils from Monday morning till Saturday 
night, earning a scanty living for a besotted husband 
and hungry children, and at the end of every week her 
wages become the property of a man who, instead of 
supporting her, is supported by her; and this legalized 
serfdom we aim to revolutionize. 

A woman works in a factory two hours a day longer 
than human nature ought to endure, and receives a 
weekly compensation too small sometimes to keep soul 
and body together; and this over-work and under-pay 
we aim to revolutionize. 

A woman wishes to provide her children with a good 
education, but, in seeking to do so, discovers that 
though every ignorant man in the school-district has a 
voice in determining the school system, she herself has 
legally no influence whatever; and this unreasonable 
restriction we seek to revolutionize. 

A woman is held to a strict account by society (as she 
ought to be) for personal purity of character, while, at 
the same time, public opinion holds out a hundred-fold 
more liberal pardon to the vices of men; and this un- 
equal and debasing standard of morality we aim to 
revolutionize. 

A woman loves her country, cherishes its institu- 
tions, rears her children to reverence its liberty, and is 
herself one of its most serviceable citizens, yet is de- 
nied her just suffrage in determining the laws by which 
she is governed, while every vagabond who sleeps ina 
gutter at night may be awakened in the morning, and 
carted as a citizen to the ballot-box; and this mockery 
of republican equality we seek to revolutionize. 

Not to lengthen the catalogue of illustrations, we say 
in brief, that every law of the state, every limitation 
of wages, every inadequate system of education, every 
tyranny of custom, every equal conventionalism of so- 
ciety, and every other incubus which bears unjustly 
and injuriously on woman, to cripple her growth and 
hinder her progress ;—any and every obstacle which 
prevents her realization of the high ideal to which God 
predestined woman by creating her soul for an immor- 
tal equality with man’s;—all this we aim to revolu- 
tionize. 

Called into existence to utter the cry of the ill-paid, 
of the unfriended, and of the disfranchised, this jour- 
nal is woman’s voice speaking from woman's heart. 

Shall it not be heard? Is it not entitled to the sym- 
pathy and support of the women of America? Ought 
it not be received as a welcome guest into their homes 
and hearts? 

Let every earnest woman who reads this Prospectus 
subscribe for this paper. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Copy for Oné Year... ..........ccccesccccccce 00 
Clubs of Ten or more copies..................005 + 5 
Binale THMMBGE . 302 60 <deeccess cc cviestiticces cece 5 cts. 


Remittances should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, When these cannot be procured, 
send the money in a Registered Letter, which gives en- 
tire protection against losses by mai]. All postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. Postage, twenty cents a year, payable quarterly 





OARD.—Permanent and transient parties 
can obtain PLEASANT ROOMS, with FIRST- 
CLASS TABLE, at 23 and 25 EAST FOURTH ST., 
‘one block from ponders.) New York. Dinner at 1 
p M. Bygianic Bees for those iy wed 
» Proprietor, pcr R. 


MILLINERY. 


as 
| Bete: 


Mas. BENTLEY has retarned from Paris and Lon- 
don. The elite are invited to her rooms, where novel- 
ties in Bowners, Barwa, Wreartus, Fixe FLowEns, 
Promes, Tanncixes, DEs DRUTELLES will be seen. 
n10 ‘14 FULTON AVENUE. 








in ad , at the subscriber's postoffice. Postage on 
New York City and Canada subscriptions must be paid 
in advance, at the office of The Revolution. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
tside Page..... . 25 cent q 
— 7. i a hart 


Special Notices............-0........80, 4 4 


Orricz: 
New York, No. 31 Union Place, cor. of Sixteen 
and Broadway. a Sipeet 





Branxcn Orricz: 
Brooklyn, No. 11 Fulton Street, near Fulton Ferry. 
All Letters should be addressed to 


THE REVOLUTION ASSOCIATION, 
Box 0008, Naw Yorx Grrr, 
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; BROWN’S 


VERMIFOGE COMFITS, 
oR 


WORM LOZENGES. 


Mocu SickxEss, UNDOUBTEDLY, WITH CHILDREN AND 
ApvLTs, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by 
worms. - 


THE “VERMIFUGE COMFITS,” 


Although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
possible injury to the most delicate child. This valu- 
able combination has been successfully used by phy- 
sicians, and found to be safe and sure in eradicating 
worms, so hurtful to children. 

Children having worms require immediate attention, 
as neglect of the trouble often causes prolonged sick- 
ness. 





SYMPTOMS OF WORMS IN THE GROWN PERSON. 
The symptoms of Worms are quite obscure, except 
an intolerable itching within the arms, which general- 
ly indicates Pin-Worms. 
In Children, Worms are indicated by paleness, itch- 
ing of the nose, Zrinding of the teeth and starting in 


sleep, irregular appetite, bad breath, swelled apper 
lip, picking of the nose, hard swelled stomach. and 
one cheek constantly flushed. 


BROWN’S “VERMIFUGE COMFITS" " 


is such as to give the best possible effect with safoty. 


Messrs. John I. Brown & Sons: 

As I have used your “* Worm Comfits"’ in my prde- 
tice for two years past with always good success, I have 
10 hesitation in recommending them as a very supericr 
preparation for the purpose for which they are intended. 
As Iam aware they DO NOT CONTAIN ANY MER- 
CURY or other injurious substances, I consider them 
perfectly safe to administer even in the most delicate 
—_ ALVAH HORBS, M.D. 

Boston, Jan. 27, 1864. 


CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK from 
no other cause than having worms in the stomach. 


“BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS” 
Will destroy worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE, and free from all coloring or other 


injurious ingredients usually used in worm prepara- 
tions. 


All orders should be addressed to 
CURTIS & BROWN, 


No. 215 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE? 


Sold by Drnggists, Chemists, and Dealers in Medicines, 
At TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOX. 





NEW INVENTION OF AR- 
‘ TIFICIAL TEETH—Without plates or 
Harpe-sem Do inpertnd vethes extract- 
ing any ed teeth or stumps, by 
which general] defigured after teeth or stumps 
wi 8 your or ps 
are extracted ; the tote mado thodieadive, aad ° 
ranted never to ache. The most painful 
and stumps restored by filling and building up w 
cm to original shape and color without pel r 
m reservatio not extraction. J 
: ted. Thou: Ban: testimonials on be 
DR. 8. B. SIGESMOND, Sur- 
geon-Dentist to the Woman's Hospital, No. 68 EAST 
INTH STREET, near Broadway, late of Union 
Square. 020 
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Debility, Co » Weakness, &c., 
&c., ailbave their origininimpureblood. Dupont’s 
lood poss is the Lay Re, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
F.C. WELLS & CO., NEW YORK. 


f * * * * * ” * * 








one TO Om ms | 
der made.’ Sold by all Dragistelg@t 


F, C. WELLS & CO., New York: 


THOMPSON'S POMADE OPTIME. 


A Highly Perfumed and Elegant Hair Dressing. 
Bold by all Druggists. 


F. C. WELLS & 00., NEW YORK. 



















P[UIERE is no clase of remedial agonia vo extensively 
digsly eae if we lls’ Machine-Spreed 
use of one o e 

fe a ane 

lanes or any bn chest or Back. They 
great reliefin Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, dc. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
_. F.C. WELLS & CO., NEW YORK. 


JOUVENS KID CLOVE CLEANE 


Cleanses Kid Gloves instantly, is perfectly free from 
y odor, will not injure the most delicate color. 
e gloves look as as new. 


Price 26 cents per Bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
F.C. WELLS & CO., NEW YORK. 


yo HOWARD’S PAPER, 
THE 


NEW YORK STAR, 
HAS ALL THE NEWS FOR TWO CENTS, 
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The SUNDAY STAR is the best Theatrical Paper 
published. 


ALL NEWSMEN HAVE IT. 


PRICE TWO CENTS. 018 8m 


BAL. PARTIES, SUPPERS, &c.— 





TThe Choicest OYSTERS and other viands in the 
market are to be obtained at 


PHIL. H. GROGAN’S, 
THE BANK OYSTER HOUSE, 
858 axp 855 FULTON STREET, 
06 8m BRooxkurn. 
gusan M. SMITH, M. D., 
248 PEARL STREET, BROOKLYN. 


j Orrics Hovrs—From $ to 11 A.M. 
“ ste5PM. 086m 








ii THE BABY IS CUTTING TEETH, 
Use that old and well-tried remedy, 
MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP, 
i 


th Which greatly facilitates the process, and is sure to 


regulate the bowels. It relieves the child from pain, 
corrects acidity and wind colic, and by giving the in- 
fant quiet, natural sleep, gives rest to the mother. 


—_— 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP . 
For Children. 


——_+—— 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Is pleasant to take. 


—_— 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Is perfeetly safe. 


—_—r— 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Soothes the Child. 


—>— 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Gives rest to the Child. 


—~+-—- 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
° Gives rest to the Mother. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Sold by all Druggists. a1 it 





$1,000 pace nn ams neon 


or Ulcerated Piles that D 
BING'S PILE REMEDY fails to cure. It is prepared 
expressly to cure the Piles and nothing else, and has 
cured cases of over prey rere 8 ng. 
Sold by all Druggiste, Price $1.00. 


VIA FUGA. 


De Brxo'’s Via Fue is the pure juices of Barks, 
Herbs, Roots, and Berries, for 


CONSUMPTION. 


Inflammation of the Lungs ; all Liver, Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Organic Weakness, Female Affiic- 
tions, General Debility, and all com tainte of the Un. 
aary Organs, in Male or Female, ucin, epeps: 
Costiveness, Gravel, Dropsy, and Scrofula: which most 
pony terminate in Consumptive Decline. It puri- 
es and enriches the Blood, the Billiary, Glandular and 
Secretive System; corrects and strengthens the Ner- 
vous and Muscular Forces. It acts like a charm on 
weak, nervous and debilitated females, both oa 
old. None should be without it. Sold everyw le 
Price Ge LaBoraTorY—142 Franklin street, Balti- 
more, Md. 06 ly 





(UATABES | STOPPED UP HEAD!! 


RUNNING OF THE NOSE, 


CONSTANT BLOWING OF THE NOSE, HAWK- 
ING AND SPITTING, ULCERATED THROAT. 


Thousands suffer from the above and many other 
chronic diseases without knowing that Catarrh is the 
parent of many evils. Often the secreted mucus flow- 
ing down the throat clogs up the Jungs, and lays the 
foundation for Consumption. My success is unparal- 
leled in the annals of medicine. 

Write to references and consultation fee, 

DR. SMITH, 
72 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. RIVERS’ DANCING ACADEMY, 


* 4% STATE, CORNER OF COURT sT., 

a ° BRooxk.rn. 
oftl a ASHIONABLE DANCES TAUGHT in ONE 
aers can commence at any time. 

Soiress and Matinees Free to Pupils. 


For and 


nl7 4 
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A COUGH, A COLD, OR A 
SORE THROAT requires immediate 
™ attention, and should be checked. If 
allowed to continue, Irritation of the 
Lungs, a Permanent Throat Disease, 
or Consumption is often the result. 








BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Having a direct influence to the parts, give immme- 
diate relief. For Bonchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Con- 
sumption, and Throat Diseases, Troches have a sooth- 
ing effect. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


will find 7roches useful in clearing the voice when tak- 
en before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the throat 
after an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. Being 
an article of trne merit, and having proved their-effi- 
cacy by a test of many years, each year finds them in 
new localities in the various parts of the world, and 
the TZroches are universally pronounced better than 
other articles, 


‘“TROCHES,” so called, sold by the ounce, are a 
poor imitation, and nothing like BROWN 8S BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHES, which are sold only in boxes with 
Sac simile of the Proprietors, 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 


on the outside wrapper or box, and private government 
stamp attached to each box. 


This care in putting up the Troches is important as 
a security to the purchaser, in order to be sure of ob- 
taining the genuine Brown's Bronchial Troches. 066m 


K. 





VW. RBILOBR OLS. 
Nos. 212 anp 214 
FULTON STREET, 


Cor. PINEAPPLE, BROOKLYN. 


Dealer in 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
FIRE IRONS AND STANDS, FINE TEA TRAYS, 
TABLE AND PockET CUTLERY, 
Fancy Coal Vases and Hods, Fine Bird Cages. 


FEATHERSDUSTERS, 


Carriage Jacks aND SrasLE Pana, 
CHAMOIS SKINS AND SPONGES, 
WOOD AND WILLOW WARE, 


Together with a full assortment of 


KITCHEN FURNITURE & COOKING UTENSILS. 
020 1y 
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 AGREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
Dr. WALEER’S CALIFORNIA i 


VINEGAR BITTERS. 


Hundreds of Thousands 


Bear testimony to thc: Wonder 
ful Curative Effects. 


ij WHAT ARE THEY? 


uy 
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ed or single, at the dawn of womanhood or at the turn of life, 


Tonic Bitters have no equal. §9@* Send for a circular. 


BR FEMALE COMPLAINTS, whethcrin young or old, 





= THEY ARE NOT A VILE 
ai 


FANCY Sates 


Made of Poor Rum, Whiskey, Proof Spirits 
and Refuse Liquors doctored, spiced andswect- 
ened to please the taste, called “ Tonics,” “ Appctiz- 
ers,” “ Restorers,” &c., that lead the tippler on to 
drunkenness and ruin, but are a true Medicine, madc 
from the Native Roots and Herbs of California, free 
from all Alcoholic Stimulants. They are the 
GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and A LIFE 
GIVING PRINCIPLE 8 perfect Renovator and 
Invigorator of the System, cerrying off all poisonous 
matter and restoring the blood to a healthy condition. 
No person can take these Bitters according to direc- 
tion and remain long unwell. 

$100 willbe given for an incurable case, provided 
the bones are not destroyed by mincral poison or 
other means, and the vital organs wasted beyond the 
point of repair. 

For Inflammatory and Chronic Rheuma- 
tism and Gout, Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, 
Bilious, Remittent and Intermittent Fevers 
Diseases of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys and 
Bladder, these Bitters have been most success- 
ful. Such Diseases are caused by Vitiated 
Blood, which is gencrally produced by derangement 
of the Digestive Organs. 

DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, head. 
ache, Pain in the Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of the 
Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, 
Bad taste in the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Inflammation ot the Lungs, Pain in the 
regions of the Kidneys, and a hundred other painful 
symptoms, are the offsprings of Dyspepsia. 

They invigorate th h, and stimulate the tor- 
pid liver and bowels, which render them of unequalled 
efficacy in cleansing the blood of allimpurities, and 
imparting new life and vigor to the whole system. 

FORSKIN DISEASES, Eruptions,Tetter, Salt 
Rhuem, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils,Car- 
buncles, Ring-Worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Erysip- 
elas, Itch, Scurfs, Discolorations of the Skin, Humors 
and Diseases of the Skin, of whatever name or nature, 
are literally dug up and carried ont of the system ina 
short time by the useof these Bitters, One bottle in 

, Sach cases will convince the most incredulous oftheir 
curative effect. 

Cleanse the Vitiated Blood whenever you find its 
impuriti ing ugh the skin inPimples,Erup- 
tions or sores ; cleanse it when you find it obstructed 
and sluggish in the veins; cleanse it when it is foul, 
and your feelings will tellyouwhen. Kcep the blood 
pure and the health of the system will follow. 

PIN, TAPE andother WORMS, lurkingin the 
system of somany th a ffectually destroy- 
edand removed. For fall directions, read carefully 
the circular around cach bottle, printed in four lan- 
guages—English, German, French and Spanish. 

J. WALKER, Proprietor. R. H. MODONALD & CO., 
Draggists and Gen. Agents, San Francisco, Cal. 
and $2 and 84 Commerce Street, New York. 
sg” SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS. 


Goans, BUNIONS, 
INGROWING NAILS, Erc., ETC., 
Successfully treated by 
MRS. J. O. HASLETT, CHIROPODIST, 


No 4 SMITH 8T., NEAR LIVINGSTON, 
Brooxirn, 
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Office Hours, from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 





nio! in the world. Send fora : 





CARBOLIC SALVE. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 
SINNAMEHONING, Pa., Jan. 28, 1870. 
Mr. Jonun F. Henry: 4 ; ™ 

Dear Sir ; I wish you to send me two dozen boxes of 
your Carbolic Salve. I have an obstinate sore on my 
‘oot, which has been a running sore for over ten years. 
I was sent one box-ef your Salve, and I found it to do 

better on my foot than any other. R. B. Burrvum. 


Brooxuyry, N. Y,, March 29, 1870. 
Mr. Joun F. Henry: 


The Carbolic Salve has not only healed the eruptions 
on my face, but has soothed and ot ne inflammation. 
DA NELSON, 317 Sackett Street. 


Price 25c. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 


JOHN F. SEBRT, Bese PROPRIETOR, 


sep25 . College Place, N. Y. 





REYrs ELIXIR HYDRATE CHLORAL, 
The Great Remedy for every form o* 


NERVOUSNESS. . 





INFALLIBLE PAIN RELIEVER 
AND 


SLEEP PRODUCER. 





Small Doses calm, soothe and tranquilize promptly. 
Full Doses induce natural sleep immediately. 
Sold by Druggists. Prescribed by Physicians. 
If your druggist has not got it, send to 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 302 BROADWAY. 
Price $1.00. (Sent to any address on receipt of 
price.) o18 tf 





THE NEW 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE! 


EMPIRE.  sowtey. 


The extraordinary success of their 
new and improved manufacturing Ma- 
chines for light or heavy work has in- 
duced the Emprre SEWING MacuINE 
Co, to manufacture a NEW FAMILY 
MACHINE of the same style and cor- 
struction, with additional ornamente- 
tion, making it equal in beauty and 
finish with other Family Machines, 
whereas in usefulness it far outstrips 
all competitors. The price of this now acknowledged 
necessary article comes within reach of every class; 
and the company is prepared to offer the most liberal 


294 
BOWERY. 
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ind b ealers, ’ 
Circulars and’ Saipie to E. an ConPARY F 
EK RP; Soe kt. & Ce; 
e 
287 FULTON STREET, 
Dealers in 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
WHITE AND FANCY COLORED BOOTS 
For Ladies, Misses, and Children. 
2 Also, 
GENTS’ FINE BOOTS AND GAITERS, 
EMBROIDERED AND PLAIN SLIPPERS, 
SLIPPER PATTERNS, ETC. n24 2 
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AVON ©. BURNHAM’S ACADEMY OF 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, 

Southeast Corner of 
SCHERMERHORN AND SMITH 8TS., BROOKLYN, 
Comprising Graunasta, 

“SWEDISH MOVEMENT CURE,” 

Bowling Al Turkish, Rassian and Medicated Bath 
pases Pps Pomel wong soon mcg thekind 
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CABINET FUR 


DRAWING, LIBRARY, 


LADIBS' FANCY OBAIRS, FOOT RESTS, 


LANG 


SOLID WALNUT 


NONE BUT 


~~ 


NITURE AND UPHOLSTERY 


A Surers Stock or 
RECEPTION HALL, DINING AND BED 
Together with a complete assortment of 
SMOKING CHAIRS, CAMP STOOLS, HANGING 
MANS, BRAKETS, Erc., Ero., 


Constantly to be found at 
& 
MANTELS, PIER AND MANTEL 


Together with 
CONNECTING CORNICES AND DRAPERIES, 
Manz To ORDER arTeR Spectat Desions FURNISHED. 
PURE HORSE-HAIR 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 


WAREHOUSE, 


ROOM FURNITURE, 


TOWEL RACKS, WALL POCKETS, OTTO- 


N A U’S. 
MIRRORS, 365 
UPHOLSTERY. 





BUaNETT'S COCOAINE, 
FOR 


PROnornS THE GROWTH AND PRESERVING 
BEAUTY OF THE HUMAN HAIR. 





No other sses the peculiar 
wie © exactly suit Compound pone various conditions of the 
man 
It softens the hair when harsh and d 
It soothes trritated - 
It affords the richest lustre 
It remains loners in fect. 
Jt prevents the Salling of. 
Zt promotes tts vigorous growth. 
dt te not greasy or ‘ 
It leaves no disagreeable odor 
LOSS OF HAIR. 
Bostox, July 19. 
floseph é& 0o.; For many mon 
hair has been falling off, until I was fearful of losing 
it entirely, The skin a my head ly 
more and more i 


of your Cocoaine the last week 
first application allayed the "= es 
irritation ; in teen et oer = oye the redness 
derness di hair ceased 


to fall, as I hove 
now & tick growth of new hair. 
ours, very truly, Susan R. Porz. 


A REMARKABLE CASE, 
4 apoemneay Mass., June 9, 1864. 
& 00.: Ly ter has been afflict- 
ia with ith neuralgia 44 her bh for three years. She had 
used duri t time many powerful oye 
These, with the intense heat cau y the 
burned her hair so badly, that in October, 1861 it it ‘all 


off. 
“She was induced to try your Cocoaine, and the result 
was astonishing. io not used 
of a bottle before her 
ros hair. In four ae the hair has — sev- 
eral inches in length, very thick, soft, and fine, and of 
a darker color than formerly. 
With respect, Wu 8. Eppr. 


praearr GOCOAINE is the BEST and 
world. It 


a EST 
x Writ 0: OF T 


For Sale by ‘Druggists everywhere. 


ANTED_AG cea GETOME Bit = Dar) tr cell 


‘eee cP ie ie 
licensed. and 

seats. in the marek 

Chicago. Til.. ye ee sareh, Pa. 








vas BROOKLYN UNION 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
@or. Falton and Front Sts., Brooklyn. 
PLAX AND OnxamEnTaL Wom mx Eveny Srvua. 





| Ockwo0n's NEW ACADEMY, 


Nos. 1389 anp 141 Sovurm Oxroxp Srnreer, 
(A few doors Southeast of Fulton Ave.) 


A GRADED SCHOOL FOR YOUTH OF BOTH 
SEXES AND ALL AGES. 


J INTERMEDIATE, PREPARATORY 
KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENTS. 


Hieurst Rates FOR Eneouisa Stuy except Boox- 
ak Tercane 





KEEPING AND Pu APHY, 
CaLaermExice Wirsovur Extra Carex. 
Po aaah al the FACULTY are engaged nit ist 


Bure ‘BOOKS, STATIONERY, &. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Mawen Lanz. 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Lithogra- 
phic Work, and Book Binding of every style. 

Please call, or eend your orders. 


H°* TO MAKE YOUR FAMILY 


HAPPY. 
GET A “SAWYER PIANO.” 

Remember, the SAWYER PIANOS are the best in 
use, and never fail to give entire satisfaction. 

Pianos Tuned and Repaired. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS exchanged for new ones. 

Warerooms, Corner FULTON AVE. and JAY S8T., 
BROOKLYN. o18 tf 


ye eens pera Lie TRY AT MOD- 
'RICES. established 











to 
Brooklyn as he is on lg he offers to do the 
best no but the best work, at prices 
within reach of all. cial teeth 
that do not fit can have them at a trifling 
+1 Chatty, Over 5,000 ry eat pulling, Ya 
Come our 
for wud ot “DR. and Associates, 





MES. =. FRANKLIN, 


DRESSMAKER, 

No. 28 FLATBUSH AVENUE, 
Between Fulton and Lafayette Aves., 
Wishes to inform her friends and all others who may 
favor her with their patronage that she will attend 

them at their residences by the day, as usual. 
3 onmeageataape sgt Call or address at the above 
n24 4t 
A esis OF YEARS, OF INTEL- 
LECT, OF EDUCATION, and INTELLIGENCE 
is desirous of going to Minnesota as Companion and 





puss: FURS!! 


BARGAINS IN FURS!!! 


THE FINEST MINK FURS, 
THE RICHEST SABLE FURS, 
THE MOST STYLISH ERMINE SEAL, 
ASTRAKHAN, BLACK MARTEN, and all other kinds 
of FURS in 


MUFFS, SACQUES, CAPES, 

COLLARS, BOAS, CAPS, TURBANS, FANCY 

. PIECES, and in TRIMMING. 

Our Stock is extensive, and one of the choicest in 
the country. 

PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
(2 Fours ALTERED anp REPAIRED. 
BALCH, PRICE & CO., 
Late Biettow & Co. 


EsTaBLisHED 1832. ni0 4t 





OOLEY 
D YEAST, 8 S 








THEA-NECTAR 
18 A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 


With the 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


NE OM, Soin 








HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
— number one com 

eae. Yearly, ' egold 2 N 

per copy Premiums. 4 ale 

ed for prize clubs. ¥ eee Woop, 

| 027 4to ewburgh, N.Y. 

A= YOU AFFLICTED WITH LOW 


SPIRITS, HEADACHE, DEJECTION, AND 
NERVOUSNESS? If so, SUBSCRIBE for 


THE REVOLUTION, 
And find a PANACEA for all your ills. 
















Amannensis, or Governess, or Housekeeper. 
Address, J. 8. W. ELLIOT, 
nM Box 68, Westfield, Mass. 


AS os tummcar Seis A Se 














